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■ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL TAXATION. 


FINAL REPORT.— IRELAND. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please Your Majesty : 

We have already presented a special Report* dealing with the question of Valuation 
in Ireland. We now humbly lay before Your Majesty the conclusions at which we 
have arrived with regard to the general question of Local Taxation in that country. 
As explained in our Final Report for England and Wales, + we were unable to carry 
out our intention of visiting Lublin, but the evidence which we heard in London from 
Irish witnesses will be found in Volume V.J 


CHAPTER I. 


Rates and Rating Areas. 

A full account of the various Local Rates leviable in Ireland before the passing of 
tho Local Government (Ireland) Act. 1898,§ the areas over which they were levied, the 
persons and properties liable, and the purposes for which the rates were raised, will be 
found in the Memorandum supplied to the Commission by the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1897. || It is not necessary to repeat here the information there available ; 
but in order to make clear the changes brought about by that Act, a very short 
account of the most important rates leviable under the old system will be useful. 

Old System. 

The Grand Jury Cess was levied by the Grand Juries, and was, roughly, analogous Grand Jury (or 
to the “ County ” Rate in England. The amount to be raised for General County County) Cess, 
purposes was levied as an equal poundage rate over the whole County, but some 
charges were levied separately off Baronies and Half-Baronies, and for certain 
Special Expenses off Parishes or Townlands. 

The rate was made twice a year on the net annual value of the rateable property in 
the area, and was payable by the occupier. For although the Landlord and Tenant 
Act of 1S70^| authorised the occupier under future tenancies to deduct from his rent 
one-half of the rate in the £> in respect of each pound of rent paid by him. no provision 
expressly providing for this division of the rate was inserted, and landlords were 
allowed to contract out of their liability to pay half the Cess. This provision 
remained, therefore, almost inoperative, and the Cess was paid in nearly all cases 
wholly by tho tenant. Under the provisions of the same Act, in cases where the 
valuation was at or under 4 Z., the whole of the rate was payable by the immediate 
lessor. 

In the caBe of the Cities of Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, aud Waterford, and of 
many municipal towns, the whole or part of the iiscal jurisdiction of the Grand 
Jury had been transferred to their governing Bodies. 

Besides the general expenses of the County organisation, the most important services 
for which Grand Juries were authorised to raise money, were: — Roads and Bridges, 

Lunatic Asylums ; County Infirmaries ; Hospitals ; Reformatory and Industrial Schools ; 
and Guarantees for Railways. An Account of the system of administration and 
cost of these services will be found in the Appendix.** 

Next in importance to the County Cess was the Poor Rate.ff This rate, as its Poor Rate- 
name implies, was originally raised for the purpose of Poor Relief, although since 
18384* when a Poor Rate was first authorised to be raised in Ireland, tbo cost of 
the administration of many other local services had been thrown up on it. 

* Od. 973-1902. fcTe88-1901. X Cd. 383-1900. § 6 A* 62 Vio ± c - 37 - 

II See C. 8764 of 1898. IT 33 & 84 Viet. c. 46. ** Seep. 81. 

ft A short history of the Irish Poor Law System and organisation is given in the Appendix, pp. dd-dB. 

it 1 & 2 Viet c. 56. 
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The charges for which the Poor Pate was levied were divided into two parts, those 
leviable over the Union at large, and those leviable separately over each electoral 
division in the Union. The Union charges were levied as an equal poundage rate 
over the whole Union, being apportioned among the electoral divisions according 
to rateable value, and the Electoral Division charges were levied separately off each 
electoral division. 

The Guardians made the rate once a year on the net annual value of the rateable 
property in the Union. Subject to certain exceptions, the rate was payable in the 
first place by the occupier, but he was authorised to deduct from his rent one-half 
of the poundage rate for each * pound of rent paid by him, provided that the 
deduction should not exceed one-half of the total amount of the rate. Any 
contracts to the contrary were expressly forbidden.* The immediate lessor was 
given a like right of deduction against the superior landlord, if any. 

The Poor Pate, like the County Cess, was payable since 1843 by the immediate lessor 
in the case of holdings valued at and under 4 1. 

Besides the Belief of the Poor, the Poor Pate was drawn upon for expenses 
under the Medical Charities, Vaccination and Dispensary Houses Acts, the Public 
Health Acts, and the Labourers’ Acts, and other minor services. 

In addition to the County Cess and the Poor Rate, rates for the purposes of 
Municipal administration were levied in 120 towns in Ireland. We shall give 
below further details as to these rates, which were not materially affected by the 
Local Government Act of 1898. - 


Present System. 

In a “ Memorandumf as to the effect of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
on Local Taxation,” prepared for this Commission by Sir Henry Robinson, K.C.B., 
Vice-President of the Local Government Board for Ireland, the changes recently 
introduced are fully described. 

Of these changes the most important, so far as they can be summarised in a 
sentence, are that representative Councils have been established in every Adminis- 
trative County and in every Urban and Rural District : and to these Councils the 
powers and duties of the Grand Juries (except in connexion with judicial proceedings) 
have been transferred, as well as some of the powers previously exercised by Boards of 
Guardians. 

As regards Local Taxation, County Cess has been abolished and the rates existing 
under the system established in 1898 fall under two heads only : — 

I. — The new Poor Pate. 

II . — Municipal Pates. 

From the latter rates the charges for paving, lighting, sewerage and municipal 
administration in towns are defrayed, and to these we shall return later — they are of 
comparatively small importance in Ireland. From the new Poor Rate all other 
local charges are defrayed, not merely the expense of Poor Relief, but also all County 
expenditure and all Rural District expenditure. 

Following on the Agricultural Rates Acts of 1896 for England and Scotland,- assist- 
ance to the rates on agricultural laud w r as given in Ireland, on a similar hut not 
identical plan, by means of the Agricultural Grant under the Act of 1898. At the 
same time advantage was taken of this opportunity to abolish the system of division 
of rates between owner and occupier. W ith unimportant exceptions! the new Poor 
Rate is wholly payable by the occupier and contracts to the contrary are declared void. 
But it was provided that the exemption of owners from the direct payment of rates 
and the concentration of the whole charge on occupiers should not involve any increased 
immediate burden on the latter. 

With regard to tenancies of Agricultural Land, the amount of the Agricultural 
Grant (representing half the “ standard rate ” ou Agricultural Land in the year 1896-7, 
i.e., including both County Cess and Poor Rate but omitting certain “ excluded ” or 


* This provision was repealed by section 12 of the Poor Law Act of 1849. 
t See Cd. 383 of 1900, p. 169, et Seg. 

% Where (a) a house is let in separate apartments or lodgings and (6) the landlord of a property exempt 
from rating on account of its public or charitable nature is rated on half the rent received fi-om the property, 
the rate is made as heretofore on the immediate lessor. 
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separate ” charges), is deducted from the rates chargeable in respect of that land * 
Consequently m the normal cases in which the Poor Rate was divided between 
owner and occupier but the County Cess was wholly paid bv the occupier, the landlord 
gained by his exemption from the half of the Poor Rate which he formerly paid 
and the tenant obtained the benefit of the Agricultural Grant in respect of County 


With regard to property other than land, where the tenant had been entitled to 
deduct half of the rates, he was compensated for the fact that in future he was 
to pay the whole of the rates by a reduction of his rent representing a sum equal to 
half the produce of the standard rate in the standard year. More peculiar circumstances 
were met by special equitable adjustments. 

The Poor Rate is levied throughout Ireland. In all Rural Districts it is collected 
by the County Councils, who retain the amount required to meet their own expenditure, 
but transfer to the Guardians of each Union and the Council of each Rural District the 
sums raised to meet the expenditure of each of these bodies- respectively. In all 
Urban Districts (other than County Boroughs) the Urban District Council collects 
the Poor Rate and hands over to the County Council the sums raised to meet both 
County-at-large charges and Union charges. In County Boroughs the Borough Council 
collects the Poor Rate, and hands over to the Guardians the sums raised to meet 
Union charges. The necessary adjustments are made in the case of overlapping areas. 

There are two sets of collectors— Collectors for Rural Districts and Collectors for 
Urban Districts. 

The Rural Collectors are appointed by the County Councils with the approval and 
under the terms and conditions of an Order of the Local Government Board. + To 
each Collector is assigned a district. There is no rule as to size or valuation, but 
as a matter of practice there are about two collectors for a Rural District. 

The Collectors must keep offices for collection purposes within their district, at 
which they attend on Market Days and other specified times ; a good many payments 
are also made by post. Every fortnight the collectors must lodge the amouut 
collected to the credit of the County Fund and they must either attend at the County 
Council to have their books examined, or, if the Council so direct, at the office of 
the Rural District in which they collect. In such cases the County Council pay the 
Clerk of the Rural District a fee for checking the hooks. Collectors are paid by 
poundage fees and are not bound to devote their whole time to their work. 

Urban Collectors are appointed by the Urban Councils and collect all rates 
within the Urban Districts, i.e.. Town Rates, Sanitary Rates, Poor Rates, &c., and 
the Urban Council remit to the County Council the amount collected each half-year 
on their behalf. 


The part of the new Poor Rate required to meet County charges is raised off the 
whole County, the part required to meet Union charges off the Union, and the part 
required to meet Rural District charges off the Rural District. The sums required to 
meet certain “ separate charges ” are also in some cases raised off smaller areas within 
the Rural District. 

The County charge is ascertained as follows : — In the first place, from the estimated 
County expenditure the estimated receipts (including Government Grants belonging 
to the County other than the Agricultural Grant) are deducted. The balance is 
apportioned over the rateable property in the county in proportion to its rateable 
value, but the fixed Agricultural Grant in respect of County charges is deducted 
from the amount to be levied off agricultural land. 

A similar course is followed with regard to the Union charges, the Rural District 
charges and the Urban charges (if any). The “ separate charges ” are also levied off 


* “ Agricultural land ” means every hereditament entered as land in the Valuation List, which is not part 
of a railway or canal, and which was not, at the commencement of the Act, situate within an Urban District. 
The exact process whereby the “ standard rate ” was ascertained is described on pp. 15-16 of the Report 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland for 1898-9 (C. 9480 of 1900). The “ excluded charges” 
(now described as “ separate charges ”) were as follows: — 

(1.) Expenses in relation to additional constabulary (i.e., beyond the regular quota of men fixed by the 
Constabulary Acts for any place). 

(2.) Compensation for criminal injuries. 

(3.) Railway and harbour charges. 

(4.) Navigation charges. 

(6.) Public Health expenses (except those under the Labourers’ Acts). 

t See page 74 of the Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland for 1899-1900 (Cd. 338 
of 1901). 
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the appropriate area, which may be either the whole or part of a Rural District, hut 
in this case there is no Agricultural Grant to be deducted. 

It will be observed that agricultural land is not rated at a half, as in England ;. 
but it is rated in full, subject to deduction of the amount of the Agricultural Grant. 
That Grant is a fixed sum amounting to half the rates raised off agricultural land 
(not including buildings) in the standard year 1896-97 ; and consequently so long as 
in any district the rate in the £ remains the same as in the standard year, land will 
in fact be rated at half. If, however, the rate in the £ comes to exceed the rate in 
the standard year, the land will contribute towards such excess in proportion to its 
full rateable value. On the other hand, if in any place the rate in the £ falls below 
the rate in the standard year, land will then, in effect, pay on less than half its value* 

With regard to Union charges, another important change effected by the Act of 
1898 was the abolition of rating by electoral divisions. All the Guardians’ expenditure 
is now a charge on the Union-at-large. 

In Rural Districts there is no differential rate for Public Health Services such as 
the “ Special Expenses ” rate in England, but agricultural land and railways are- 
rated in full for such services except in so far as the former is relieved by the 
Agricultural Grant. 

Over and above the Poor Rate special Municipal rates are raised by County Borough 
Councils, other Municipal Borough Councils, other Urban District Councils, and the 
Town Commissioners of Towns not Urban Districts. 

The powers of these bodies in regard to raising Municipal Rates have not been 
substantially altered by the Local Government Act, except that provision has been 1 
made for consolidating with the Poor Rate any Municipal Rates levied on an exactly 
similar basis. Accordingly wc may refer to the exhaustive statement furnished to 
us by the Local Government Board in 1897 which shows the extraordinary variety 
and complexity of the rating arrangements in towns,* Rates are raised under several 
general statutes .and under a large number of local Acts. They are all based on the 
same Valuation as the Poor Rate (no other Valuation existing in Ireland), but they 
differ considerably in the proportions in which rates are imposed on different kinds of 
property. 

The Borough Rate which may be levied in the eleven Municipal Boroughs under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1840, is levied uniformly over all properties. But 
for expenditure on public works and improvements a system of Differential Rating 
similar to that in force in England is generally adopted so as to relieve agricultural 
lands and other properties which are presumed to receive less benefit from tbe expen- 
diture. Thus rates under the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, and under the Public 
Health Acts are in nearly every case levied on tli9 same differential scale which is 
adopted for the General District Rate in England, i.e., the following properties, are 
rated at one-fourth of their net annual value : — 

(1.) Land used as arable, meadow, or pasture ground only. 

(2.) Land used as woodlands, market gardens, or nursery grounds. 

(8,1 Land covered with water and used as a canal, and any towing-path to the same. 

(4.) Railways {i.e., the lines, but not the stations). 

Ocher more or less similar scales of differential rating have been adopted in 
particular places. 

As regards the cost of roads in Urban Districts, the necessary sums were raised 
on a differential basis before 1898 in those cases in which the Urban Sanitarv 
Authorities had been constituted Road Authorities under section 206 of the .Public 
Health Act, 1878. In other Urban Districts such expenses were raised as part of the 
County Ces3 upon the full net annual value of the rateable property and it is one 
of the important changes introduced into Urban Rating by the Local Government 
Act that, in these Urban Districts, lands, railways, and canals are now assessed to the 
expenditure on this service at only one-fourth of their valuation. 

In Belfast a system exists which deserves special mention, by which the rates are 
graduated according to the value of the hereditament. 

Under various local Acts,f hereditaments of the annual value of 20Z. and under are 
assessed to the Police Rate (which in addition to the payment of the Constabulary, 
includes the interest and repayment of loans, the cost of lighting, fire brigade, and 
other miscellaneous services) at half the amount of the rate on hereditaments above 


* See C. 8,764 of 1898, pp. 174-225. 

t 8 & 9 Viet. cap. cxlii., 16 & 17 Viet. cap. cxiv., 27 & 28 Viet. cap. cxcviii. 
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201. annual value. The value of property in Belfast of 20 1. annual value and under 
was in 1898, 508,690 1., out of a total valuation of 1,059,000/. 

All Municipal Rates are now to be paid by the occupier, with the same exceptions Division 0 £ Muni- 
as in the case of the Poor Rate and subject always to equitable regard for existing eipal Rates 
contracts. But a rate made under a local Act in any County Borough may still be betw ? en Owners 
made upon the landlord or immediate lessor, “ if the council of that borough by and Uc0 "P ier8 * 

“ a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members present at a meeting specially 
“ summoned for the purpose so resolve.” All the County Boroughs, with the 
exception of Londonderry, have passed such a resolution. 


CHAPTER II. 


Subventions. 

There are two very important services which impose a heavy burden on Local The cost of 
Taxation in England and Scotland, but to which, in Ireland the ratepayer practically Primary Ednca- 
does not contribute, and which aro not administered by Irish Local Public Authorities ^ 

— Primary Education and Police. Almost the whole cost of these services is defrayed 'wholly on Rarlia- 
from Parliamentary Votes, and in any financial comparison between the constituent mentnry Votes, 
parts of the United Kingdom they must be constantly borne in mind. The main data 
respecting the finance of these services will be found in the Appendix* ; and as the sums 
voted for them do not directly enter into the local budgets, we shall not here go into 
further details on the subject.-)- We accordingly pass to the direct relief afforded to 
local ratepayers through the medium of the Local Taxation Account ; and we begin 
with a brief survey of the manner in which that Account has been built up. 

The system by which assistance was given to ratepayers by means of Voted Grants Old system 0 f 
in Aid (other than the Police and Education Votes) was in operation in Ireland, as Grants-in-Aid 
in the rest of the United Kingdom, before the year 1888. But when the system was ° on . tia ’ ie ! i in 
in that year abolished as regards England and Scotland, and the Local Taxation }gg§" d ° wn 0 
Licenses were assigned to the Local Authorities in lieu of the old Grants, no similar 
change was made in Ireland. Prom 1888 to 1898 the Grants-in-Aid of the maintenance 
of Pauper Lunatics, Poor Law Medical Officers, and other specific items of Local 
Administration in Ireland continued to be voted, and the proceeds of Excise Licences 
in Ireland continued to be paid into the Exchequer. Inasmuch however, as England 
and Scotland gained by the re-arrangement, a compensatory Exchequer Contribution of 
40,000/. a year for Ireland was at first voted and in 1891 charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. It will be seen that this contribution continues to be paid, although the circum- 
stances under which it originated have been altogether altered. 

The other feature of Mr. Goschen’s reorganisation of 1888 was the assignment to the The Death Duty 
Local Taxation Accounts of a Death Duty Grant, consisting at first of half | the 
proceeds of the Probate Duty and sinco 1S94 of a corresponding sum out of tho 
proceeds of the Estate Duty. Of this rovenuo Ireland received and continues to 
receive the prescribed share based on her assumed contribution to General Imperial 
Revenue, viz., 9 per cent, of the total for the United Kingdom, or ^-tbs of the share 
assigned to England and Wales. ' 

Similarly, when in 1890 the Beer and Spirit Surtaxes were assigned to Local Beer and Spirit 
Authorities, Ireland received 9 per cent, of the proceeds of tho Surtaxes in tho United Surtaxes. 
Kingdom. 

When, in 1896 a further large grant was made in aid of Agricultural ratepayer’s in Agricultural 
England, the corresponding grant to Ireland was at first calculated at /^ths of the Grant. 

English share. But this arrangement proved only temporary, and two years later 
Irish Local Finance was wholly reorganised by the Local Government Act of 1898. 

* See p. 44-48. 

t Other miscellaneous Grants by the State more or less directly in aid o£ Local Taxation in Ireland are in 
connection with Reformatories and Industrial Schools, Technical Instruction, Diseases of Animals, Dublin 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Valuation Office, Light Railways (Acts of 1883, 1889, and 1896) Harbours and 
Inland Navigation. 

% In 1888-9, one-third only. 
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That Act, in the first place, gave Ireland an Agricultural grant, not based on any 
proportion of the English grant, but equivalent to one-half of the rates on Agricultural 
land in Ireland— a change which meant an almost five-fold multiplication of the Irish 
grant. This sum was not charged on any Assigned Revenue, but direct on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

But this was not all. The system of Voted Grrants-in-Aid (which, as above- 
mentioned, had been continued in Ireland after its abolition in England in 1888), was 
abolished, and in lieu thereof the Act provided fresh funds to be administered through 
the Local Taxation Account. It was desired to give to Ireland the benefit of such of 
the License Duties known in Great Britain as Local Taxation License Duties as were 
levied in Ireland, but instead of assigning those Duties to the Local Taxation Account 
(as had been done in Great Britain) there was made payable in each year to the Irish 
Local Taxation Account from the Exchequer a sum equal to the yield of the License 
Duties in Ireland in the preceding year. And to this was added a lump sum of 79,000/. 
a year, also charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

We now proceed to recapitulate the result of these arrangements, adding also a 
statement of the purposes to which each grant is applied, and the manner in which it 
is allocated among the different Local Authorities. 

The Irish Local Taxation Account was established under the Probate Duties (Scotland 
and Ireland) Act, 1888,* and is operated upon by the Lord Lieutenant. 


I . — The Death Duty Grant. 

Under section 1 of the above Act there is paid into the Account by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue the Irish proportion (9 per cent.) of half the proceeds of the 
Probate Duty (now a corresponding sum out of the Estate Duty under the Finance Act, 
1894). 

Under section 5 of the Land Purchase Act, 1891,-j* the grant is first paid into the 
Land Purchase Guarantee Fund, and so far as not required for meeting charges on that 
Fund, is transferred to the Local Taxation Account. 

Section 3 of the Act provided for the apportionment of the grant as follows : — 

(1.) 5,000/. to be paid to the Royal Dublin Society for the improvement of the 
breed of horses and cattle. 

(2.) One-half of the balance to be distributed among the Boards of Guardians 
in proportion to the sums expended by them respectively during the year 
ending 29th September 1887, on the salaries, remuneration, and super- 
annuation allowances of the officers of the union in connexion with the 
relief of the poor, or under the Act 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 68. (Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Act, 1851). 

(3.) The remaining half of the balance to be distributed among the Road 
Authorities in Ireland in proportion to the sums expended by them, out of 
any cess or rate, on roads and bridges during the year ending 31st December 


II . — The Beer and Spirit Surtaxes. 

Under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, J the Irish share (9 per 
cent.) of the produce of these surtaxes is paid into the Local Taxation Account. 
Out of this grant 78,000/. per annum was set aside, and under the arrangement 
made in 1890 was paid to the Commissioners of National Education, and by them 
applied in aid of National Schools. But under section 15 of the Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1S99,§ this sum wits diverted from the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, (for whom, however, Parliament provides an equivalent 
under the Public Education Vote) and placed at the disposal of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, it forms part of the general endowment of 
that Department, the application of which is provided for in section 16 of the Act. 

The residue of this grant is paid to the Intermediate Education Board, and by 
them applied in aid of Intermediate Schools, under a scheme approved by the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Treasury. This residue has fluctuated in amount, but on the whole 
has largely increased since 1890. 


* 51 & 52 Viet., c. (JO. t 54 & So Viet, c 48. 

t 53 & 54 Viet. c. 60. § 62 & 63 Viot. c. 50. 
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III . — The Exchequer Contribution of £ 40, 000 a year. 

Under seel ion 5 of tlio Land Purchase Act, 189],* the Exchequer Contribution of 
40,000/. a year is charged on the Consolidated Fund, and in the first place paid into 
the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund. It was then carried to a reserve fund, until a 
sum of 200,000/.. had accumulated. This result was attained in 1896, and since then 
the contribution has been paid into the Local Taxation Account, and is allocated 
between Counties and County Boroughs in proportion to the amounts received from the 
Death Duty (Irani. In the Counties it is applied towards the provision of labourers’ 
cottages. 


IV . — Produce of Income Duties and additional sum of £ 79,000 a year. 

Under section 58 of the Local Government Act, 1898, f the grants for the following 
purposes ceased to be paid out of annual Parliamentary Votes, but are now paid from 
the Local Taxation Account, viz. : — 

(a.) One half of the salaries of medical officers of workhouses and dispensaries; 

(&.) One half of the cost of medicines and medical appliances in workhouses and 
dispensaries ; 

(c.) The whole of the salaries of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in the work- 
houses ; 

(d.) One half of tko salaries of sanitary officers; 

(e.) One half of the maintenance of pauper lunatics in lunatic asylums, not exceeding 
4s. a week per head. This is by far the largest item. 

Certain new grants were at the same time made payable from the Local Taxation 
Account, viz. : — 

(/.) One-half of the salary of the trained nurse in each workhouse ; 

(«/•) One-half of the excess over Qd. in the £ of a rate levied by a County Council 
in any area for the purpose of meeting a railway or harbour guarantee given 
before the passing of the Local Government Act ; 

(/i.) A sum not exceeding 2s. a week per head in aid of the maintenance of chronic 
and harmless lunatics in an auxiliary lunatic asylum. No payments under 
this head have yet been made. 

To provide for all these grants there is paid to the Local Taxation Account from 
the Consolidated Fund in every year, first an amount equal to the proceeds of the 
Local License Duties in the preceding financial year; and, secondly, a fixed annual 
sum of 79,000/. 

If these funds arc insufficient, the grants are to be proportionately abated as 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant, aud if they are more than sufficient, the excess is 
to bo accumulated and applied to meet any future deficiency ; and, subject thereto, to 
ho applied in such manner as Parliament directs. 

The Local Taxation License Duties in Ireland, enumerated in the Third Schedule 
to the Local Government Act, arc bho same as those assigned to the Local Taxation 
Account in Great Britain, with the important exceptions of the Establishment License 
Duties (for male servants, carriages, and armorial hearings), and the Dog License 
Duty, which arc not loviocl in Ireland. It should be noted that a purely local Dog 
License Duty is levied in Ireland under a special Aob.J 


V . — The Agricultural Grant. 

Under section 48 of the Local Government Act there is paid yearly from the 
Consolidated Fund to the 'Local Taxation Account a fixed sum of 727,655Z. This sum, 
which represented one-lialf of the rates levied in respect of agricultural land outside 
Boroughs aud Urban Districts in the standard year 1896-7 (omitting the “ excluded 


* 54 Ss 55 Viet. c. 48. t 61 & 62 Viet. e - 37 - 

J Under the Doga Regulation (Ireland) Act, l&Go (28 & 29 Viet. c. 50), and. the Petty Sessions Clerks 
(Ireland) Act., 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 18), the proceeds from the sale of dog licenses, after deducting the cost 
of collection and certain sums for the remuneration anil superannuation of Petty Sessions Clerks (who collect 
the Duty) are paid over to the County Councils, Borough Councils, an<l other Town Authorities. The rate of 
the duty is 2s. a year for each dog. The total yield for the year 1900 was 41,133/. and 14,084/. was paid over 
to the Local Authorities. 
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charges ”), is paid over to tlie County Councils and by them applied in relief of the 
new general poor rate on agricultural land.* 

The following Table gives a brief survey of the working of all these arrangements 
for the last complete financial year for which figures are available : — • 


Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, 1900 - 01 . 

Note. — T his Account shows the receipts and payments in respect of the financial year 1900-01, not 
during the year. ’ 


those actually made 


Receipts. 

From Assigned Revenues : — 
Death Duty Grantt 

Beer and Spirit Surtaxes - 

From Exchequer:— 

Exchequer Contribution - 

Agricultural Grant - 


Equivalent of Licence 
Additional Sum - 


Total 




Expenditure. 



Authority to whom Paid. 

Purpose to which Applied. 

Amount. 

£ 

f(o.) Royal Dublin Society 

Horse and Cattle Breeding - 

■£. 

5,000 

236,545 

(A.) County and County 
Borough Councils (for 
Boards of Guardians). 

Poor Relief 

115,530 


(c.) County, County Borough, 
and Urban District 
L Councils. 

Road maintenance - 

116,015 


["(a.) Department of Agriculture 

Technical Education, Sec. - 

78 000 

142,731 

1 (A.) Intermediate Education 
l Board. 

Intermediate Schools ... 

64*731 

40,000 

f Comity Councils (for Rural 
4 District Councils). 

Provision of Labourers’ Cottages - 

36,8411 


1, Couuty Borough Councils 

— 

3,159 

727,655 

County Councils - - 

In aid of the new General Poor 
Rate on Agricultural Land. 

Salaries of Medical Officers of 
Workhouses and Dispensaries. 

727,655 

55,077 


f County and County Borough 
Connells (for Boards of 

Costs of Medicine and Medical 
Appliances. 

13,935 


Guardians). 

Salaries of Schoolmasters and 
Schoolmistresses in the Work- 
houses. 

Salaries of Trained Nurses in 

8,995 

1,143 

208,086 

79,000 

County Councils (for Rural~| 

Workhouses. 

District Councils), County | 

Salaries of Sanitary Officers under 

18,827 


Boroughs and Urban 

District Councils - -J 

_County Councils - 

the Public Health Act. 

Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics in 
Asylums. 

In aid of Railway and Harbour 
Guarantees. 

160,282 

12,288 

1,434,017 


Total - 

1,416.973 


CHAPTER III. 


The Amount and Distribution of Subventions. 


Tlie Irish Local 
Taxation system 
does not differ 
materially from 
the English 
system, and the 
changes suggested 
for the improve- 
ment of the latter 
should be applied, 
so far as possible, 
to the former. 


Having set out the system under which the funds required for the administration 
of local services in Ireland are provided, we must now consider what changes are 
desirable in order to place Irish Local Taxation upon a similar footing to that which 
we had in view in framing our recommendations for England and Scotland. 

In its broader aspects the question presents the same difficulties a.nd raises the 
same controversies, and it is unnecessary for us to repeat the arguments upon which 

* For further details us to the Agricultural Grant, cf. pp. 6-8, 


t The Irish share of the revenue assigned under section 19 of the Finance Act, 1894, and paid into the Land 
Purchase Guarantee Fund was - - - . . - . 

Deducting the sum required for the purposes of that fund . 

There remained the balance of - 


245,529 

8,984 

236,545 


to be paid over to the Local Taxation Account. 

t Though this amount is applicable towards the cost of providing labourers' cottages, 10.0911. was 
the Rural District Councils, but was held in reserve. 



not. actually paid over to 
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our conclusions are based. They will be found fully set out in our English Report 
and apply, in our opinion, with equal force to Ireland. 

It is true that the circumstances of Local Government in Ireland and the 
economic condition of the Irish population are somewhat different, but we nevertheless 
see no reason why the same principles which we have suggested for England and 
Scotland should not be applied to Ireland. It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that so recently as 1898 the local taxation system in Ireland was amended in many 
particulars by the Local Government Act. The arrangements of that Act should, we 
think, be disturbed as little as possible. They formed part of a broad scheme for 
the reorganisation of Local Government and have not only proved generally acceptable 
to the Irish people, but have also been instrumental in securing a greater popular 
interest in local affairs. 

When dealing with England and Scotland our main contention was that there Funds for local 
is not sufficient diversification in the method of raising funds for local purposes, and P ur P oses ^ould 1>.? 
we recommended an extension of the system of assigned revenues already in force, cer tehTlmper ini 
It was suggested that local funds might he supplemented by the Beer and Spirit revenues. P 
Surtaxes (as at present), by additional sums from the Estate Duties on Personalty, 
and by the Local Taxation Licences, which, it was pointed out, are capable of 
considerable development. For England we suggested that the amount of the assigned 
revenues thus placed at the disposal of Local Authorities should be determined with 
reference to the proportion which the State might fairly be called upon to contribute ■ 
of the expenditure upon certain national services locally administered. In dealing 
with Scotland, on the other hand, we relied more upon a population basis of distribution, 
as this appeared to adequately provide for the requirements of the locally administered 
national services of that part of the Kingdom. 

Owing to the greater poverty of Ireland as compared with England and In determining 
Scotland, and to the fact that certain national services locally administered in tbe amount of the 
England and Scotland are centrally administered in Ireland and paid for from transferred 0 the 
Impei'ial Funds, the population test would, we think, scarcely be a fair one to apply expenditure upon 
to Ireland for the purpose of ascertaining the total amount of the subventions which national services 
that country should receive. It would appear to be the better plan to take, so ms- 

far as possible, as waB done in England, the proportion which the State may fairly p^idered 6 
be called upon to contribute of the expenditure on the several national services 
locally administered for which subventions are recommended. 

The Beer and Spirit Duties are at present distributed between the three countries How the amount 
in a proportion which was supposed to represent, at the time it was chosen, their respec- ° E ® ee ^ and 
tive contributions to the general revenues of the United Kingdom. This basis appears aUo^ted^oIrelaud 
to do substantial justice at tbe present time, but in view of the complexity of the should be ealcu- 
calculations upon which the proportions are based, we suggest that, whenever the lated. 
present system of subventions is revised, the simpler and fairer method would be to 
take, in this case, the population basis. This method was recommended for Scotland, 
and it would have the effect of slightly increasing Ireland’s share of the duties, a 
. result which, in all probability, would not be considered inequitable. The proportion 
allocated to Ireland at the present time is 9 per cent, of the total yield of the duties, 
and it appeal’s that upon the basis of population the proportion would be increased 
to somewhat less than 11 per cent. 

The Local Taxation License Duties can be easily allocated to the areas of How the amount 
collection and no question, therefore, arises as to their distribution between England, ^ Taxa- 

Scotland, and Ireland. But in the case of the Death Duties derived from personalty, y° tie3 aad ^Death 
localisation with any degree of fairness is impossible; and, as it is to this branch of Duties to be aiio- 
the assigned revenues that we look for supplementing the Licence Duties in order catcil to Ireland 
to provide the amount necessary for paying the grants recommended below, we should be calcu- 
suggest that the . amount payable from the Death Duties to Ireland should be ft 
sufficient for that purpose, and should be fixed for a period of years. 

The present system whereby the Imperial subventions are paid into the Local bocal Taxation 
Taxation Account, and distributed therefrom by the Lord Lieutenant in accordance 8 l0uld 

with regulations prescribed by Parliament, should be continued. 

The national services for which grants were recommended in England and The national 
Scotland were:— - service* to which 

, assistance should 

(l.) Poor Relief, including Lunatic Asyiums. be given, 

(2.) Police. 

(3.j Education, Elementary, Secondary, and Technical. 

B 3 
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Technical and 
Intermediate 
.Education. 


71' he present 
4 . « rants for Poor 
Uelief Expendi- 
ture should he 
continued, 


and sundry new 
grants given. 


Main roads. 


Sundry miscel- 
laneous grants 
should he 
continued. 


There should also 
he a grant at the 
disposal of County 
and County 
Borough Councils. 
How this grant 
should be distri- 
buted. 


The relief of the 
agricultural rate- 
payer should he 
continued for 
the present. 


(4.) Main Roads. 

(5.) Sanitary Inspection. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary for us to discuss, Police and Elementary 
Education are not locally administered and no provision need therefore be made for 
them. "With regard to Technical and Intermediate Education we suggest that 
whatever share Ireland may get from the Beer and Spirit Duties should continue 
to be applied to these objects and to be administered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Intermediate Education Board. 

The grants in aid of certain items of Poor Relief Expenditure now given from the 
Local Taxation Account should, we think, be continued. It is very desirable that each 
Union should be equipped with a competent staff of officers and that proper provision 
should be made for pauper lunatics (both in asylums and elsewhere), and there can be 
no doubt that the grants have had a considerable influence in tlie attainment of those 
ends. Sundry amendments would uo doubt be required in the method upon which tho 
grants for Union Officers are calculated ; hut it is unnecessary for us to go into these 
details, which could easily be settled by the framers of any measure for giving effect 
to our proposals. 

In addition, we would suggest that new grants analogous to those recommended 
for England should also be given with such modifications as may be necessary to 
adapt them to the circumstances of Irish Local Government. These would include 
grants for the maintenance of the sick and infirm, the maintenance and education of 
Poor Law children, and the provision of asylum accommodation for pauper lunatics 
and imbeciles. These grants would afford substantial relief to the ratepayers in 
respect of the local service which is more national in its character than any other, 
and would be a powerful ageut in securing efficient administration and reforms 
which are urgently required in the poverty-stricken districts of the West. 

As in the case of England and Scotland, we suggest that a grant should be 
given towards the upkeep of main roads and that a small Commission should be 
constituted to determine the roads to be entered in this category. 

It is also desirable that provision should be made for the continuance of the grants 
for Sanitary Officers, the provision of Labourers’ Cottages, in aid of Railway and 
Harbour Guarantees, and in connexion with Horse and Cattle breeding. It is always 
difficult to discontinue grants once given, and these objects, which are specially 
important in Ireland, appear to be such as may properly be assisted from Imperial 
Funds. 

And finally after provision has been made for all these grants, we would place at 
the disposal of County and County Borough Councils a sum to be applied to such 
matters of public concern as they think desirable. For Scotland we suggested that 
this “ free balance ” should he about £138,000, and we think that a similar sum should 
be made available to Local Authorities in Ireland. The grants for the specific items 
of expenditure should be charged on the non-localisable revenues, so far as these will 
go,_ and then upon the other revenues paid to the Local Taxation Account. The 
residue, which would be the “ free balance,” would then be distributed according to 
the amount of the licences collected in each area. 

"We have already expressed the opinion that the provisions of the Local Government 
Act of 1898 should be disturbed as little as possible. Amongst those provisions 
were the arrangements for the partial relief of agricultural ratepayers from the 
burdens of Local Taxation, and especially with regard to this part of the Act we 
think that there is no justification for interference. These arrangements were analogous 
to those contained in the English and Scottish Agricultural Rates Acts ; but whilst 
the operation of those Acts was limited to a period of years, it is clear that the 
Legislature did not intend the arrangements contained in the Irish Local Government 
Act to be temporary, for they were unaccompanied by any limit of time. We 
accordingly conclude that, until such time as the question of Local Taxation is 
reorganised throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, no withdrawal or 
interference with the relief now accorded to the agricultural ratepayer is justifiable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Miscellaneous Rating Questions. 

(1 .) — Exemptions. 

Exemptions from ratoability are very extensive in Ireland. Practically all classes Wide ranee of 
of property winch are exempt in England are also exempt in Ireland (notably churches exemptions, 
and chapels under the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 30, and properties occupied by literary, 
scientific, and fine art societies under G & 7 Viet. c. 36). In addition to this, in Ireland, 
all properties are .exempt which are “ of a public nature, or used for charitable 
purposes’ 5 (section 2 of the Valuation Act, 1854, following section 63 of the Poor 
Relief Act, 1838, and sections 12 and 16 of the Valuation Act, 1852). 

Where, however, a rent is paid to an owner in respect of any such exempted Rating of half- 
hereditament, half that rent is rated. The owner has obviously no claim to share ieuts - 
in the exemption given on the ground of the charitable nature of the occupation ; and, 
consequently, when the rates were divided half and half between owner and occupier, 
it was thought right to impose half the rates on the owner in respect of his rent. 

Later (under section 2 of the Valuation Act, 1854), exactly the same result was 
attained by imposing the full rates upon half the rent ; ancl this arrangement has 
been expressly continued by section 52 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1898. 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, property occupied by or for the Crown is not legally Crown property, 
rateable. But this point is now scarcely of more than technical importance, since 
Government property is valued like other similar property, and the Government 
makes a contribution equal to the full rates on that valuation (less the half rent, in 
cases where the Government occupies property as a tenant). 

Apart from this, no exact or exhaustive definition has ever been given of the terms other public or 
“ public ” and “ charitable ” as employed in the statutes, and the whole matter is charitable 
involved in obscurity and confusion. property. 

Certain kinds of property belonging to local public authorities are exempt, but 
other kinds are not. Thus, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and county infirmaries are 
exempt ; but, generally speaking, municipal offices, gasworks, and waterworks are Dot. 

National Schools are all exempt, and Industrial and Reformatory Schools; in some 
cases Intermediate Schools also, where they appear to come under the somewhat wide 
conception of a charitable trust. Univorsity Colleges are not generally exempt. 

Hospitals arc exempt, but an attempt is made to rate their paying departments 
separately. Monasteries, convents, and religious homes and asylums are generally 
oxompt ; and in ono case a court went so far as to oxempt the residences of persons 
carrying tin a charitable work. 

Such evidence as we have roceived upon this subject is unfavourable to' the 
principle of exemptions, but at the same time indicates the practical difficulty of 
dealing with tlio matter. The Chairman of the Dublin County Council gave us 
some forciblo illustrations of the anomalies to which the system loads, and urged that 
exemption should he confined to placoB of worship, and bo such charitable and 
philanthropic institutions as are exclusively for the benefit of the taxable area in 
which thoy are situate.* Mr. Field, M.l\,f supported this view, and the Collector- 
General of Rates for tho City of Dublin urged that exemptions should be abolished, 
except, perhaps, iti the case of places of worship, charity schools, and institutions 
entirely depending on voluntary subscriptions.!: 

We "entirely agree in. the general tendon oy of this evidence, and are strongly of Rjcommenaation! 
opinion that exemptions are not defensible in principle, and cannot bo made fail 1 or 
consistent in practico. Wo therefore recommend, in the first place, without hesitation, 
that all property occupied by Local Public Authorities should bo made rateable, _ as it is 
in England. Such a measuro would inflict no hardship on anyone, and would do away 
with such an auoinaly as that pointed out to us by Mr. O’Neill, that an asylum serving 
several counties should contribute nothing to the cost of the roads in the district 
where it is situate. It is also very clear that revenue-producing undertakings, such 
as dooks, ought to contribute towards the rates. ■ 

* O’Neill, 25.128-6R, and 25 t l7fi-80. . Field, . t Dawson, 23,670. 
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As regards charitable institutions, the case is much, more difficult. Any drastic 
abrogation of existing rights would hardly be fair, and would certainly be impracticable 
under the circumstances ; but we recommend that every opportunity should be taken 
as regards the future to curtail rather than extend the system. 


(2 .) — Valuation of Special Properties. 

(a.) Railways . — Railways are not as a rule the subject of contract between landlord, 
and tenant, and no rent of the character contemplated in the Yaluation Act of 18552 
therefore exists. But for the purpose of estimating the net annual value, a tenancy is 
assumed, and an endeavour is made to ascertain, from the profits actually earned, 
what rent the tenant might be expected to give. 

Each railway is valued as a whole, and the total valuation is then divided up 
amongst the various rating areas. In determining the total value of each railway, 
the gross receipts from passenger, goods, and mineral traffic, and from other sources 
are first ascertained, and from these are deducted the expenses of earning them, such, 
as the maintenance of way, works, and stations, locomotive power, carriage and 
wagon repairs, traffic expenses and general charges. The result is the net revenue 
divisible between landlord and tenant. 

Erom this amount deductions are made for, — 

(1.) Renewal of permanent way (taken at 30Z. per mile of single line), 

(2.) Renewal of fixed plant at 10 per cent, on existing capital value, 

(3.) The rates upon the undertaking, 

and for the returns which it is assumed the tenant would expect from the capital he 
requires to carry on the undertaking, namely — 

(1.) The following percentages on value of rolling stock, — 

(a.) Eor trade profits 10 per cent. 

(b.) Eor interest 5 per cent. 

(c.) Eor renewals per cent. 

(2.) Trade profits and interest at 15 per cent, on value of stores, implements, and. 
station furniture. 

(3.) Trade profits and interest at 15 per cent, on floating cash. 

The balance* is taken to be the total net annual value of the railway. In allocating 1 
this total between the various rating areas, a sum equal to four per cent, upon the 
existing capital value of stations, gatehouses, and other buildings is allotted to the 
areas in which they are situated, and the remainder of the valuation is apportioned 
according to the number of train miles run in each area. 

This was the system of apportionment we recommended for application in England 
and Wales. It was initiated in Ireland by Mr. Barton, the Commissioner of Valuation, 
and is thus described by him : — 

“ The main line and the branches are divided into sections in each of which the 
“ traffic may be assumed to be fairly uniform throughout. These sections generally 
“ begin and end. at junctions and centres of traffic. Having fixed these, the number 
u of train miles (goods and passenger) run over each during two months of typical 
“ traffic in the preceding year is ascertained. This is closely examined, and if it is 
•'* considered that, owing to abnormal circumstances, the figures for any district do 
“ not represent the average traffic in that district, an adjustment is made. The total 
“ sum remaining after the station valuations are deducted is then divided up amongst 
“ these sections in proportion to their train mileage. Each sum thus apportioned is 
“ divided by the number of perches or yards in the sdction, and a rate per perch or 
*•’ yard arrived at. The number of perches or yards of each section in each rating .area. 
“ having been ascertained, the value of each is calculated at their respective rates and 
" these, added together, give the valuation of the railway in the area.” 

We do not desire to recommend any alteration in this system of distribution which 
appears to work satisfactorily. 

(5.) Licensed Premises . — We understand that in the valuation of licensed premises in 
Ireland the value of the license has not hitherto been taken into account. On this 
subject we need only repeat, as stated in our Report relating to England and Wales 
(Cd. 638, p. 53), that we concur in the principle that the additional value given to 
a building by reason of the occupier having a special privilege to carry on his trade 
ought to be fully taken into consideration in ascertaining what rent the hyDothetical 

* As a rule the calculations are based upon a three years’ average. 
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tenant would be willing to pay for the building with the privilege attached, and 
unfettered by any agreement with the owner. 

We understand that the general re-valuation lately undertaken in Belfast by 
Mr. Barton has been conducted on this principle. 

(c.) Shooting Rights . — It was brought to our notice that, although fishing rights are 
rated in Ireland, shooting rights are not rated. We do not approve of this exemption, 
and Ave think that shooting rights should be assessed for local rates. 


(3 .) — Valuation Appeals. 

As pointed out in our Report on Valuation in Ireland (Cd. 973, p. 4), ratepayers 
may appeal against the original valuation of the lands or hereditaments in respect of 
which they are rated to the Commissioner of Valuation, and from his decision to the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions. We think that it is questionable whether cases in Avbich 
no point of law arises should be taken beyond the appeal to the Commissioner of 
Valuation. 


All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 


*BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, Chairman, 
CAWDOR. 

*J. B. BALFOUR. 

JOHN T. HIBBERT. 

CHARLES B. STUART WORTLEY. 
yE. W. HAMILTON. 
tG. H. MU BRAY. 

C. N. DALTON. 


C. A. CRIPPS. 

HARCOURT E. CLARE. , 

T. H. ELLIOTT. 

JARTHUR O’CONNOR. 

EDWARD ORFORD SMITH. 
JAMES STUART. 

JOHN L. WHARTON. 

lid A April 1902. 


Arthur Wilson Fox, 

Secretary. 

T. Lleavelyn Davies, 

Assistant Secretary. 


* Except as to Chapter III., and subject to the observations contained in the Separate Recommendations 
(pages 19 to 27). 

t Except as to Chapter III., and subject to the Memorandum on pagn 27. 

J Subject to the observations contained in the Memorandum on page 2b. 
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Separate Recommendations by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Lord Blair Balfour on the Amount and Distribution of 
Exchequer Contributions. 


The Amount and Distribution oe Subventions. 

In proceeding to formulate our recommendations, we are "bound to bear in mind that Irish Local 
Irish Local Government was thoroughly reorganised less than four years ago. Government 
Accordingly, even if the financial arrangements of the Act of 1898 are not in all 
respects satisfactory, we feel that there is considerable weight in the contention that reorganised, 
it would be unwise and impracticable immediately to uproot them. It is in any case 
necessary that the Government of the day, which alone has the means to survey Irish 
administration as a whole, should exercise a free discretion as to the time at which, 
and the extent to which, any further reforms should be introduced. At the same time, 
after a careful study of the evidence, we cannot hut think that the hardships and dis- 
advantages involved in the present system of Local Taxation in Ireland, are not less 
severe than in. Great Britain ; and we feel hound to indicate, as we have done for 
England and Scotland, the general lines on which improvement may be sought, but 
we shall not attempt to prescribe any scheme in detail. 

It will have been seen that the arrangements for feeding the Irish Local Taxation Finance 
Account have reached a singular degree of anomaly and complexity. We consider 
that iu future the Subventions to he given to Ireland should either consist wholly of Account. 
Assigned Revenues, selected in the same manner as in England and Scotland, or else 
should be a single fixed lump sum charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

The questions of the amount to be thus provided, and its subsequent distribution, Present 
which have to be considered in the case of Ireland, are as important, and, if possible, subventions 
more difficult than in England or Scotland. It will have been observed that by the 111 

legislation of 1898, the sums payable in aid of Irish Local Taxation were doubled. 

Ireland now receives larger Subventions, in proportion to population, than England 
or Scotland, besides having nearly the whole cost of Police and Education defrayed 
from Parliamentary Votes, and of the remaining services which we agree to class as 
National, Ireland already receives more than half the cost. But notwithstanding 
this, the burden of Local Taxation in Ireland is still heavy in proportion to the 
resources of the country, as the following rough survey shows. 

In round figures, the population of Ireland (1901.) is 4,457,000, and the rateable But the 
value is 15,200,000Z., or 3Z. 8s. 2d. per inhabitant. But three-fifths of the value is 
agricultural land, and the “ assessable value” in the sense of the English Agricultural J° c s a till severe 
Rates Act, that is, taking into account land at only one-half its value and other ovringto the 
property in full, is 21 10s. per inhabitant ; whereas the average assessable value in poverty of* 
England and Wales is over 51. per inhabitant. Thus it would appear that England tbe country, 
is twice as rich in locally taxable ability as measured by this test in proportion to 
population. In Scotland the corresponding figure is not very easy to ascertain, hut 
would be nearer to 51. than 4Z. per inhabitant. 

But, in making any comparison with Great Britain, it must be remembered that, 
while the valuation in England and Scotland is somewhat irregular, that of Ireland 
is, by general agreement, actually in a considerable degree erroneous, in some places 
more, in others less. 

But after making every allowance for defects of valuation, it remains true that 
Ireland is much poorer than England in general, and parts of the West reach extreme 
depths of poverty, 10s. “ assessable value ” per inhabitant being about the minimum in 
any Union, as compared with 2Z. 10s. in England. The minimum is not lower than in 
a few Scottish parishes, but the general average is certainly higher in Scotland. 

The proportion of agricultural land in Ireland is very large, and consequently the Largepro- 
Agricultural Grant is relatively of great importance, nearly a third of all Irish rates 
(except municipal rates). In ‘some local government areas 90 per cent, of the rateable quj J[t® of 
property is agricultural land. What is also remarkable is that the purely agricultural agricultural 
unions are both the richest and the poorest; if we may use the expressions “rich” lsn<L 
and “ poor ” to denote a high or low proportion of rateable value to population ; a 
proportion which is, we think, for the purpose of Local Taxation, the fairest measure 
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of -wealth, because nothing but immovable property can he taxed by Local Authorities. 
This is largely due to the fact that the people are huddled together on the small 
poor, arable holdings in the West, -while the rich grass lands in other parte support a 
comparatively thin population. 

The average rural rates in Ireland are higher in the £, perhaps, by one-third, than 
in England or Scotland. This is certainly due to some considerable extent to under- 
valuation in Ireland, but to what extent cannot be accurately stated. The general 
ability of the average rural ratepayer is probably less in Ireland than in eithor of 
the other countries. 

The distribution of the burden in Ireland is very unequal ; the prosperous grazing 
counties have little to complain of, but some of the Congested Districts bear a burden 
which has no parallel in England, chough it is equalled or exceeded in a few of the 
Highland and Island parishes in Scotland. The Agricultural Grant did something to 
relieve this, but the high rates on buildings which remain must be a very serious 
hindrance to improvements. The urban ratepayers receive at present comparatively 
little assistance. 

The Local Taxation Returns for Ireland for 1899-1900 now give a survey of the 
varying pressure of rates in different parts of the country under the new rdgime, 
together with some indication of the causes to which such variations arc due. In 
1899-1900 the total rate in the £ levied in rural districts varied greatly in different 
parts of Ireland. In Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Meath, Queen’s County, 
and some other counties, it was between 2s. and 4s. (These figures are the rates 
on property other than agricultural land, the rate on agricultural land being ratlior 
more than half as much.) In some parts of Donegal, Mayo, Galway, Claro, Cork, and 
Kerry, the rate rises to 7s., 8s., and even 9s. in the £. 

If we attempt to analyse these results, there comes first the portion of the rato 
required for County charges, which are largely “ onerous ” and which probably do not 
present much temptation to extravagance. This rate was 7d. in Kildare, 8 d. in 
Tipperary, 9c7. in Dublin, Carlow, Meath, King’s Co., and Queen’s Co. On the 
other hand it was Is. 6d. in Galway, Is. 7 d. in Kerry, and 2s. 2 d. in Donegal. 

•In Kerry this large rate is partly due to exceptional railway guarantees, which, under 
normal circumstances, Bhould perhaps be reckoned aB a beneficial local charge — but 
in Galway and still more in Donegal, it does not seem that the high rate is duo to 
either exceptional “ beneficial ” outlay or to extravagant administration. The causo 
seems to lie rather in the fact that the rateable value per inhabitant in Donegal is 
about 11. 15s., while in Meath, by way of contrast, it iB over 81. 


The rate for Union charges (Guardians’ expenditure) is more difficult to deal with 
because the question of administration is here more important. 

Glenlies Union, on the Atlantic coast of Donegal, is an extreme case of poverty. It 
had in 1891 a population of 34,219, which has probably slightly diminished since. 
Reckoned on the 1891 figure, its rateable value per inhabitant was 13s. only The 
rate for Union charges amounted in 1899-1900 to 3s. 4d. in the £. although the 
Guardians’ expenditure was less than 2s. 6d. per inhabitant, i.e., was economical to a 
degree, which is very seldom, if ever, exceeded in England. Out-relief in Glenties is 
almost negligible, and is certainly far below the averages either in Ireland ox* England 
The case of Castletown (Cork) with a Guardians’ rate of 3s. 8d. in tho £ seems to 
be substantially similar ; hut the high rates of some of the Unions in the South wost 
are no doubt due not merely to their poverty, hut also in part to expenditure which 
might be considered excessive or unwise. It appears also that in the South the 
valuation is considerably further below the proper level than in the North. 

Passing to the low-rated Unions, Armagh and Downpatrick require a Guardians’ 
rate of only 6d. m the £— this being due, not to great wealth, but to very economical 
administration (out-relief here again being almost negligible) combined with moderate 
wealth. 0 


Ob the other hand, PjmBhaugblin, in Meath (a prosperous grazing district), gets off 
with a rate of llrf. m the £, because, while the administration is very exnenshre tl 
resources of the Union are exceptionally ample. (See Table on page 24 ) ^ 

The rate for Rural District Charges, varies also greatly, and while it is hip-h i 
the poverty-stricken parts of Donegal, it is often also high in suburban dish-’ + 
by reason of the considerable improvement services undertaken there. lct ' s ’ 

The_ circumstances of the Congested Districts are more fully described ’ +L 
following statement, which is compiled from the evidence of Mr. W. L. Micks formerly 
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Poor Law Inspector and Secretary to the Congested Districts Board, and now a member 
of the Local Government Board. (Yol. Y. of Evidence, &c., Cd. 383 of 1900, 

Questions 26,823-27,001.) 

In the Congested Districts there are two classes mainly, the poor and the destitute. 

There are hardly any resident gentry ; there are a very few traders and officials ; but 
nearly all the inhabitants are either poor or on the verge of poverty. In these districts, 
which are the very poorest in Ireland, the taxation is by far the highest ; but the local 
resources are so low that even with a high rate of taxation the indispensable needs of 
the locality cannot be properly met. 

The valuation, of course, is so low on this poor land that a sufficient amount is not 
raised to keep the Poor Law infirmaries and other Poor Law buildings in anything 
like as efficient a state as they ought to be in. The workhouses and infirmaries in 
most of the Congested Districts, owing to the poverty of the people, are necessarily in a 
worse condition than the infirmaries and Poor Law institutions elsewhere in Ireland. 

Por instance, in Annagarry district, in Donegal, the rates recently amounted to 
10s. 6cZ. in the £. [This was before Union rating had been introduced by the Act of 
1898.] The valuation in this district is by no means too low. The district is almost 
a continuous sheet of rock ; there are little patches of potatoes taken in between the 
rocks and cultivated anyhow. 

In tho Congested Districts very little is spent on out-relief (though there is a good 
deal in other parts of Ireland). In some Unions there are very few cases of out-door 
relief, and in many Unions in Donegal there is not a single case. Moreover, there are 
very few in-door paupers. The people are very helpful to one another — the poor 
mainly support the destitute. The expenditure is not occasioned by profusion of any 
kind. The workhouses are really hospitals rather than workhouses in the ordinary 
sense. The workhouse in a Congested District is necessary as a provision for the 
sick, and there are not enough hospitals. The fittings are very bad, old wooden beds 
and straw bedding being used for the sick. The nursing is inefficient, and the dietary 
for the sick and infirm is very poor. The charge for salaries is moderate— a great 
many of the officers are insufficiently paid. 

We now pass to the ^existing grants paid from the Local Taxation Account. The Exist ng 
Beer and Spirit Surtaxes, as has been seen, are devoted to Education — Agricultural, grantefrom ; 
Technical, and Intermediate. Funds must undoubtedly continue to be provided for J-°^ CC ou„' t> 
these services, in which the new Local Authorities are, we understand, also showing 
an active and increasing interest. But, as the money thus provided only affects local 
budgets quite indirectly, we need not go into details on the subject of distribution. 

Of the other grants now made from the Local Taxation Account, the oldest are Grant for 
those for Pauper Lunatics, Medical Officei’S and Medicines, Workhouse School &c 

Teachers, and Sanitary Officers. Wo have no doubt that these items aro well selected, 0 cers ’ c ‘ 
and that the grants have done much good. But they are open to criticism in one 
point, and that a very important one — that they pay no regard to the varying ability 
of the several Unions, and consequently fail to give adequate relief where it is most 
needed. This point was emphasised in a letter which the Irish Poor Law Board 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant on 5th December 1867, when the grants were first 
instituted. The Board proposed that the grant for Medical Officers and School 
Teachers should be distributed “ in such a way as to allow that portion of the 
“ expenditure within the scope of the grant which was not covered by it, to result in 
“ a uniform average union poundage throughout all the unions in the country.” Thus, 

“ each union, instead of receiving a fixed proportion of its own medioal and educa- 
“ tional expenditure, would receive such a sum as would reduce its expenditure on 
“ those purposes to a sum equivalent to an averago union poundage slightly above Id. 

“ in the £.” “ The advantage of the change,” they observed, “ would be to afford 

“ more assistance from the grant to unions which stiunjl greatly in need of it ; and to 
“ avoid the anomaly of giving disproportionately large sums to unions which do not 
“ stand in need of assistance so much, if at all.” They added that, “ it would appear 
“ to be rational to apply tho grant with some regard to tho degree of Necessity for 
“ assistance existing in each union,” and that “ the material benefit which will be 
“ seen to accrue to the highly rated Unions from the change proposed, and the greatly 
“ increased facilities which ' will be thereby afforded for improving the existing 
“ medical and educational arrangements in those unions, are the objects which the 
“ Commissioners have in view.” 

O 4 , 
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This proposal was not carried into effect at the time, but we entirely concur in the 
principles thus laid down, and desire, as will be seeu, to recommend their application 
on a wider scale. 

Next there is the Death Duty Grant, which is distributed in equal moieties 
between Guardians and Road Authorities, hut in each case in proportion to the 
expenditure of 14 years ago. This arrangement has now become unfair in more ways 
than one and it can hardly be disputed that it ought to be revised. The grants 
are of an unsatisfactory and makeshift character, because they pay no regard to the 
varying needs of different Unions, and do very little to encourage improved 
administration. It may he enough to state, as regards the Guardians’ moiety, that 
while, if spread over Ireland equally, it would give about 6t'Z. per inhabitant, some 
of the most necessitous Unions receive much less, e.g., Swineford, in Mayo, receives 
only about 2 \il. per inhabitant, while richer Unions often receive more than the average, 
e.g., Rathkeale, Croom, Kilmallock, and Dunshaughlin (which are all above the average 
in rateable value) receive Is., Is. Id., Is. 2d., and Is. 4 d. per inhabitant respectively. 
Belfast Union gets less than 3d. per inhabitant. 

Lastly there is the Agricultural Grant, which is equal to half the rates on agricultural 
land in the standard year. Apart from the political importance of this measure as an 
essential part of a large reorganisation, it is clear that it has done much to relieve Irish 
ratepayers from a burden which was without doubt in many cases unduly heavy. But 
here also it seems to us that in the distribution too little regard was paid to the 
varying requirements of different districts, and of course the grant did nothing to 
help the towns. 

If we now attempt to survey the total effect of the subventions thus distributed, 
v/e do not think it can be considered satisfactory. The following Table gives a few 
cases to illustrate the inequalities which have arisen between Unions 




Rateable 

Expendi- 

Present Grants 

-in-Aid of Union Charges, 
1899-1900. 

Rate in the & 

Union. 

Population 

(1901) 

ture* 

(1900) per 

Agri- 

cultural 

Death 
Duty 
Grant to 
Guard- 

Other 

Total Present Grants. 

Charges on 
hereditaments 


1S91. 

Inhabitant 

(1891). 

Inhabitant 

(1891). 

Grant-in- 
Aid of 

Charges. 

from the 

Taxation 

Account. 

Amount. 

Per 

inhabitant. 

Agricultural 
Land for 
the Year 
1899-1900. 

Glenties (Donegal) 

34,219 

£ s. 
0 13 

s. d. 
2 3 

£ 

1,059 

589 

£ 

480 

£ 

2,128 

s. d. 
1 3 

s. d. 
3 4 

Onghterard (Galway) 

18,975 

0 17 

2 11 

921 

464 

307 

1,692 

1 9 

3 0 

Swineford (Mayo) 

48,261 

0 17 

2 1 

2,123 

554 

390 

3,067 

1 3 

2 10 

Clifden (Galway) 

20,569 

0 18 

3 9 

1,020 

599 

336 

1,955 

1 11 


Castletown (Corkj 

12,389 

1 0 

3 8 

710 

370 

217 

1,297 

2 1 


Caherciveen (Kerry) - 

23,854 

390,000t 

1 2 

4 0 

1,296 

573 

324 

2,193 

1 10 

3 S 

Belfast (Antrim and 

3 4 

3 9 

845 

3,980 

3,469 

8,294 

0 5 


Down). 







No van (Heath) - 

16,099 

3 19 

10 10 

3,579 

704 

303 

4,586 

5 8 

1 8 

Kilmallock (Limerick 

28,168 

4 14 

10 2 

6,104 

1,628 

683 

8,415 

6 0 

1 9 

anrl Cork). 







Croom (Limerick) 

12,539 

5 2 

10 7 

2,677 

679 

355 

3,711 

5 11 


Delvin (Westmeath) - 

9,365 

5 14 

7 3 

1,718 

430 

197 

2,345 

5 0 

1 0 

Celbridge (Kildare and 
Dublin). 

Dunshaughlin (Meath) 

14,556 

7 5 

10 0 

2,123 

690 

407 

3,220 

4 5 

1 3 

8,593 

12 5 

11 5 

2,383 

604 

303 

3,290 

7 6 

0 11 


Especial attention should be called to the contrast between the richest Union and the 
poorest union in Ireland ; Dunshaughlin, in Meath, which consists of valuable grazing 
farms, appears to be the richest Union ; Glenties on the west coast of Donegal is the 
poorest. ^ The grants made in aid of Union charges in Glenties were greatly increased 
by the addition of the Agricultural Grant, but even now they only amount to Is. 3d. 
per inhabitant. In Dunshaughlin they amount to 7s. 6 d. 

Consequently, as above stated, though Glenties is abnormally economical (even apart 
from tbe fact that the bulk of its population is exceptionally poor) it requires a rate for 
Union charges of 3s. Ad. in the £. Dunshaughlin, where the real need for poor relief 
is probably not, very large, spends nearly five times as much in proportion to population 

* Expenditure means gross total expenditure of Guardians except expenditure out of Loans and less Local Receipts (“ Union 
Fund ”). 

t Estimated to the middle of 1901. 
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ns Plenties, but requires a rate of 11 d. only. Dunshaughlin. it will be seen, receives 
grants more than three times as great in proportion to population as the total expenditure 
of Grlenties. Other districts show inequalities, similar in kind, though seldom so extreme 
in degree. And, as a rule, the urban Unions get comparatively little assistance, as 
may be seen in the case of Belfast. 

The circumstances which we have thus briefly indicated point with irresistible force a redistri- 
to the desirability of a redistribution of the aid to local taxation given from the butiou o£ 
Imperial Exchequer. With regard to most of the existing grants, such a proposal subventions 
would meet, we believe, with ready concurrence. JBut the case of the Agricultural is desinible - 
Grant, which is by far the largest item, may appear at first sight more doubtful, 
and needs careful consideration. 

In the provisions of the Irish Local Government Act, 1898, as to the Agricultural 
Grant, there is no limit of time, and consequently it might be supposed that any 
modification of the whole arrangement would be a sort of breach of faith. We think 
it is possible to draw some distinction. 

The feature of the Act, which was of the nature of a bargain, and which is irrevocable, 
was this : that, whereas landlords had hitherto paid half’ the Poor Rate, they should 
in future be relieved of that liability. This relief was given for various reasons, but 
more especially in consideration of the risks which a more representative Bystem of 
local government in Ireland would undoubtedly bring to them. Consequently, all 
rates in rural districts (as well as most urban rates) are to be henceforth paid by 
occupiers, and this arrangement is admittedly beyond alteration. 

At the same time it was provided by the Local Government Act that the rates in respect The Agrieul- 
of agricultural land should be relieved to the extent of the Agricultural Grant. We do ! ural &L-ant 
not consider that it is desirable or practicable to depart from the general policy of that 
grant ; but we do not think it can be assumed that the arrangements as to the aggregate, endowment, 
and especially the distribution of the grant, are fixed to tbe last penny for all time, of particular 
Indeed, demands have already been made for the increase of the grant, in order to di8tl,icts - 
bring it up to date. And. while the distribution is not in our opinion satisfactory at 
present, it may, owing to various possible changes in local finance, become "grossly 
absurd. For instance, if the valuation of any district was considerably increased or 
diminished — as it probably should be in some cases — the rate in the £ would be 
altered, and the Agricultural Grant, based on the standard year, 1896-7, might become 
very anomalous. A considerable increase of buildings or railways might have a similar 
effect, or such a result might follow from changes in administration. Thus, if a union 
which has hitherto been very profuse in poor relief were to change its policy, it is not 
outside the bounds of practical possibility that the Agricultural Grant might be enough 
to cover more than the whole charge on the land. Or, if the other subventions in any 
district were varied, the rate would vary, and the Agricultural Grant would again 
become anomalous- Again, if it is held impossible to vary the distribution of the 
Agricultural Grant, it would seem equally impossible to alter the distribution of any 
other grant, for the effect on the ratepayers would be just the same. 

Now, we are of opinion that, as between ratepayers, the relief afforded to the occupier of But the ex- 
agricultural land by the Local Government Act was equitable, and should be continued, emptiou of 
on the ground that the ability as measured by the occupation of land is less than the ^li- 
ability represented by the occupation of other property of equal annual value. W e there- ratepayer 
fore propose that henceforth, as at present, the rate on agricultural land should be in each should be 
area less than the rate on other property by half the standard rate. If the position continued, 
of the agriculturist be thus safeguarded, we hope that this further proposition may be 
admitted, viz., that the Agricultural Grant ought not to be regarded as an inalienable 
endowment of particular districts and particular ratepayers, but that equitable revision 
from time to time, as fairness and administrative policy demand, is legitimate and 
necessary. 

We conclude that, in spite of the exceptional assistance rendered by Parliamentary Summary. 
Votes to the two great national servioes of Polioe and Education, and in spite of the 
liberality of the financial provisions of the Local Government Act, the question of Local 
Taxation in Ireland is not yet on a satisfactory footing. Though comparisons are very 
difficult, and will always remain difficult so long as the law of valuation and the 
circumstances under which valuation has to be carried out remain different, it 
is probable that the Irish ratepayer, not mainly through his own fault, is still as 
heavily burdened as the English or Scottish ratepayer, and if further assistance is to be 
i 98611. D 
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given in Great Britain — as we unanimously think it should be — we do not think it 
possible to resist the claim of Ireland to a smaller simultaneous increase. In particular, 
we are convinced that the rating question in the West of Ireland is grave and urgent, 
and we think that the Imperial Parliament would be wise in recognising that exceptional 
measures in remedying this old and grievous evil would be well justified. Indeed, in 
periods of distress, the need has more than once proved itself too strong to be gainsaid, 
and too often the poorer districts, after years of almost hopeless struggle against 
bankruptcy, have been deluged with public money in a manner both wasteful and 
demoralising. One main object of the systematic and orderly relief which we urge 
would be that irregular doles might in future be dispensed with, to the great gain of the 
self-respect of the people. At the same time we desire to record our conviction chat the 
piecemeal and casual character of the action taken by Parliameut has resulted in giving 
ample, and, indeed, excessive, relief to the wealthy districts which are, comparatively, 
well able to bear their own burdens. 

In the Scottish Report we have stated that as between England and Scotland 
population affords the fairest measure for determining the proportion of the grants to 
be assigned to each country. But we do not think this conclusion can be applied 
without modification to Ireland. However difficult it may be to establish satisfactory 
statistical criteria, the comparative poverty of Ireland is a palpable fact, and in our 
opinion it is a National duty to assist in bringing the efficiency of Irish Local Government 
up to a proper level, without imposing on the backward localities a deadweight crushing 
to enterprise and development. This seems to us by far the best way of remedying 
any grievance which is involved by the necessary incorporation of the poorer and 
predominantly agricultural country in the financial system adopted primarily to meet 
the needs of its richer and predominantly industrial neighbours. We should, therefore 
start with the proposition that, in fairness, the assistance given to Irish Local Taxation 
might be somewhat larger than merely in proportion to population. But, on the 
other hand, we must once more recall that in respect to Police and Education, exceptional 
liberality has already been shown by Parliament, and that Irish ratepayers, as such, 
have no burden for these great services. For the present, this arrangement seems to 
us to do reasonable justice between the countries, so far as Local Taxation is concerned 
but if and when an increase in English and Scottish Subventions is found practicable 
we think a moderate increase will also be justifiable in Ireland. Indeed, it might be 
urged that some such increase is necessary to counterbalance the increased charge on 
Irish taxpayers, involved by the proposed enlargement of the English and Scottish 
Subventions. At the same time we should he very reluctant to agree to any such 
increase if the money were to be poured out in the indiscriminate manner which has 
hitherto been the rule. We think that a small addition of, say. 125,00QZ. a year to the 
Irish Local Taxation Account, making 1,550,000 1. in all, would make practicable a 
redistribution which would remedy all pressing evils, and would do substantial justice 
without putting any undue pressure on the districts which have been hitherto treated 
with excessive liberality ; and it would be only on condition of its being applied as 
part of a large scheme for equalisation of burdens and the promotion of sound 
administration, that Parliament could be asked to make a grant. 

Becommen- We accordingly recommend — 

dations. (I.) That, when the reorganisation of Local Taxation for the United Kingdom 

can be taken in hand, the sum paid to the Irish Local Taxation Account 
should be increased to a moderate extent. 

(2.) That 150,000?. should be provided for Technical and Secondary Education, of 
which 85,000 1. should be paid to the Department of Agriculture, &c., 
and 65,000Z. to the Intermediate Education Board. Out of the former 
sum the Department of Agriculture should provide for the continuance of 
the grant of 5,000 Z. for horse and cattle breeding now paid to the Royal 
Dublin Society from the Local Taxation Account. 

(3.) That all other existing grants from the Local Taxation Account should, so 
far as concerns their present form, be abolished. 

(4.) That the occupiers of Agricultural Land should continue to enjoy the 
exemption conferred on them by the Local Government Act, i.e., that the 
rate on such land should be less than the rate on other property in each 
area by half the amount of the “ standard rate.” 

(5.) That the whole available balance in the Local Taxation Account Bhould 
be divided among the Local Authorities in Ireland on a scheme framed 
on the general lines of “ Necessity ” and “ Ability.” 
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It remains to explain the meaning of this last proposition somewhat more fully. 
It can best be illustrated by a reference to the detailed schemes included in the 
Reports for England and Scotland. We do not indeed expect that either of those 
schemes would exactly fit the very different circumstances of Ireland. But we are 
confident that a suitable scheme could be framed which would embody the same principles 
in a manner appropriate to Ireland. Those principles are that regard should be paid 
on the one hand to the “ Necessity ” for expenditure in each district, and on the other 
hand to the “Ability” of the district to contribute towards that expenditure. The 
« Necessity ” should be measured partly by the population of the district and partly by 
the expenditure actually incurred. The “Ability” should be measured by the value 
of the property in the district which is locally taxable, due allowance being made for 
the exemption granted to agricultural land. The grants for each service should be 
fixed for a term of years so as to bring home to the Local Authorities their responsibility 
for economical administration ; and they should be framed on the one hand so as to 
give more to the poorer and less to the richer districts ; and on the other hand so as 
to provide for a larger proportion of expenditure which is indisputably necessary, and 
a less proportion of expenditure which may be excessive or unwise. The results of 
this system are, on the side of equity, to equalise the burdens in all localities except 
where extravagance entails an exceptionally heavy charge; and on the side of policy, 
to discourage extravagance in wealthy districts and to make possible the levelling up 
of administration in backward districts to a proper pitch of efficiency. For this 
purpose fiill control over the application of the grants should be vested in the Local 
Government Board. Arrangements should also be made for continuing the system 
whereby the Local Taxation Grants are at present in part hypothecated for the 
purpose of the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund. 


BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
J. B. BALFOUR. 


Memorandum by Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir Goorff© Murray 


We concur in the “ Separate Recommendations ” of Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Lord Blair Balfour ; but we desire to record our strong opinion that the State Gontn- 
bution in aid of Local Taxation in Ireland should take the form of a fixed grant 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. We have explained fully elsewhere the general 
grounds for this opinion, and we need only note here that the Irish Local laxation 
Account (unlike the English Account) is already fed mainly from the Consolidated 
Fund. Certain fragments of Revenue are, however, still diverted to that Account trom 
the Exchequer under Acts of 1888 and 1890, and this diversity of method inevitably 
produces great confusion and inconvenience. 


E. W. HAMILTON. 
G. EL. MURRAY. 
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Memorandum by His Honour Judge O’Connor, K.C. 


The fundamental economic principle ■which appears to furnish a solution of the 
problem involved in the Terms of Reference to this Commission, and which I have 
indicated in a separate Report on England and Wales,” applies as well to the case of 
Ireland as to that of Great Britain. Eor, as England belongs to the people of 
England, and the land of Scotland to the people who inhabit it ; so the land of Ireland 
is the great asset of the inhabitants of that country at large. 

Their existence depends upon the industrial output from it. The protected separate 
occupation of different parts of its surface is necessary for the safety of industry, and 
for the due reward of labour ; but the ownership of it amounts to an endowment 
under the law of a section only of the community, and such ownership is reasonably 
and equitably chargeable with the cost of the public services. 

In the application of this principle it makes no difference that there is now in 
progress in Ireland a process of transfer of ownership to the quondam occupying 
tenants; for with the ownership will be transferred also the equitable liability. to 
furnish, in proportion to valuation, whatever may be necessary for the general and 
local needs of the community. 

Whilst, therefore, as in England and in Scotland, services locally administered for 
the benefit of individuals (as refuse-removal and gas and water supply) should be paid 
for by the individuals served, without regard to the sources of their incomes ; and 
whilst the general public services should be provided for out of the general public 
resources ; the local public services, properly so-called, should be defrayed out of the 
local fund represented by the value of the land of the locality. 

For the general public services locally administered there should be paid from the 
Imperial Revenue whatever sum may be found necessary to secure for the same 
services in Ireland the same degree of completeness and efficiency as is recognised to 
be properly required in England and in Scotland. 

There is, however, one very important fact which it is necessary to bear in mind in 
considering the respective claims of England, Scotland, and Ireland to assistance from 
the Central Exchequer in aid of local requirements. It is the fact that for a hundred 
years there has been an unbroken stream of fiscal remittances from Ireland to England 
which has by no means been countervailed by public expenditure in the former 
countrv. There has never in all that time been expended in Ireland from the Imperial 
Exchequer a single pound sterling which had not previously been drawn from that 
country by taxation. 

This continual drain Ireland did, though with difficulty, sustain without collapse 
whilst the Com laws favoured agricultural interests ; but since the repeal of those laws 
the economic results have been more and more plainly' evidenced in every decade. 

It must also be borne in mind that the process above referred to of land-purchase 
by the existing tenants involves successive advances of many millions sterling to the 
previous owners, which money will generally not be spent in Ireland, but will entail 
for its repayment, during the next 60 years, or more, a further economic drain from 
Ireland to Great Britain. 

This established financial current always in one direction tends, of course, to the 
Continual impoverishment of Ireland, and to the increase of wealth in Great Britain. 

Further, it is to be remembered that of the money so diverted from Ireland to Great 
Britain much is spent on the employment of productive industry, whereas the 
administrative expenditure in Ireland is almost absolutely unproductive. 

In view of these facts, the amount or the proportion of expenditure on the educational 
and police services in Ireland is a matter of secondary importance. 

I desire to express my general concurrence with the separate Recommendations of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Blair Balfour; and also with the opinion 
expressed by Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray that the State contribution 
in aid of Local Taxation in Ireland should take the form of a fixed grant charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund. 


ARTHUR O’CONNOR. 


* b\c CM. 638-1&01, p. 177. 
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REPORT ON URBAN RATING AND SITE VALUES BY LORD BALFOUR 
OF BURLEIGH, LORD BLAIR BALFOUR, SIR EDWARD HAMILTON, 
SIR GEORGE MURRAY, AND MR. JAMES STUART. 


TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY: 

May it please Your Majesty : 

Urban property in Ireland is mainly Feld on leasehold tenures. 

In Belfast and the neighbourhood, and in a few other towns, land has been, and is, Urban 
generally granted for building on a perpetual, or practically perpetual, tenure * Tn tenures. 
Dublin 99 years is a common term, as in England, but building leases for both longer 
and shorter terms (such as 150 years and 60 years) are by no means unknown. Leases 
for lives are still in existence in some parts. In some of the smaller towns buildings 
appear to have been erected on very short leases, and indeed, sometimes, it is stated, 
without any lease at all. 

Many Borough Corporations (notably Dublin and Belfast) are large owners of land 
and ground rents. 

Occupiers appear to hold on very varied conditions, but, on the whole, predominantly 
for short terms. There are often several middlemen between the occupier and the 
freeholder. 

The system by which the Poor Rato and, generally, also Municipal Rates were divided DiviBi ' 0U ot 
between owner and occupier was abolished by the Local Government Act, 1898. rates between 
But it was enacted by section 53 (1) that this provision should not apply to a rate owners and 
under a local Act in any County Borough, if the Council of -that Borough by a 0CCU P iers - 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members present at a meeting specially 
summoned for the purpose so resolve. 

Resolutions to this effect have been passed, we understand, in all the six County Recommen- 
Boroughs except Londonderry, and certain rates will accordingly continue to be dations. 
charged on the landlords in those Boroughs. We think that advantage should 
he taken of this circumstance to empower the Councils of those Boroughs to levy a 
limited Site Value Rate under the conditions laid down for England in the Separate 
Report on Urban Rating and Site Values.f All existing contracts should be strictly 
respected, but, subject to this, one-half of the rate should henceforth be charged 
on owners. As we have argued at length elsewhere, we are satisfied that the rating 
of Site Value (including the value of unoccupied houses and land) would not only 
result in a more equitable distribution of the charge for public improvements, but 
would also, by lightening the burdens on buildings, contribute to the solution of the 
housing problem, which is, we believe, not less urgent in the Irish cities than 
elsewhere. 

All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 


BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
J. B. BALFOUR. 

E. W. HAMILTON. 

G. H. MURRAY. 

JAMES STUART. 

II th April 1902. 


* CJ. Sir S. Black, 23,973 ; Mr. M. O’Brien, 23,590 j Mr. Barton, 27,276. 
f Cd. 638-1901, p. 149 et seq. 
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1. Poor Relief. 


The History of Poor Relief before 1838. 

General and systematic provision for the relief of the Poor was not made in Ireland 
until 1838, a very much later date than in England and Scotland. 

In 1703 and 1735 Acts* were passed for erecting workhouses in Dublin and Cork, Early legislation 
the expenses connected therewith being thrown on the respective localities. These remained largely 
workhouses wero intended for the repression of mendicancy and vagabondism and ino P eratlve - 
for the reception and maintenance of foundlings. Further Acts,f passed during 
the reign of Geo. III., recognised the principle of compulsory assessment for the- 
country generally, but they appear to have been largely inoperative, partly owing to 
insufficient provision being made for carrying them into effect, and partly to the fact 
that they dopended largely upon voluntary contributions. With regard to one of 
these Acts, passed in 1772, “ for badging such Poor as shall be found unable to 
“ support themselves by labour,” and providing for the establishment of workhouses 
in overy county at large and county of a city or town, Sir George Nicholls observes 
in his “History of the Irish Poor Law”!;: — “Like many other Irish enactments, the 
“ present does not appear to have been carried into effect, except in a very few 
“ instances .... It possessed, however, so much of a general character, and 
“ seemed to hold out such a promise of efficiency . . . that it was for a time 

“ relied upon, and upward of half a century elapsed before anything further was 
“ attempted for the relief of the Poor in Ireland.” 

In 1801 the Union of Great Britain and Ireland took effect, § and three years later A Select Com- 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to make inquiry respecting mifcfcee m 1804 
the Poor of Ireland, reported “ that the adoption of a general system of provision for the^optifn'of 
“ the Poor of Ireland, by way of parish rate, as in England, or in any similar the English system 
“ manner, would be highly injurious to the country, and would not produce any real of Poor Relief. 

“ or permanent advantage even to the lower class of people who must be the objects 
“ of such support.” 

The following year (1805) an Act|| was passed for promoting the establishment The establishment 
of dispensaries for giving medical aid and relief to the poor. For this purpose Grand medica ) antL 
Juries were empowered to raise, from the County at large, a sum equal in amount ^firmarms, 3 an 
to the sums received by the Governors of the county infirmary from private 
subscriptions or donations. A further Act^f for regulating and increasing the 
efficiency of infirmaries and hospitals was passed in 1806. 

The necessity for attending to the lunatic and insane poor now became pressing, Provision of 
and in 1817** the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to direct that such asylums for ^° r r the 

the lunatic poor should be established in such districts as he should deem expedient. una 10 poor- 
The Grand Juries were required to present such sums of money as were requisite 
for the erection and maintenance of these asylums. After the introduction into 
Ireland of a regular Poor Law organisation the care of the insane poor still continued 
to be a County charge, and an account of the system of administration is given on 
pago 39. 

In 1819 another Select Committee of the House of Commons inquired into the Ireland remained 
condition of the Irish Poor, and in 1S23 and 1830 furthor Committees were appointed. ^ lt ^ fc S y”j era o£ 
No important legislation followed tho Reports of these Committees, and Ireland Relief until 
still remained without any regular systom of Poor Relief supported by compulsory 1833. 
assessment. 


* 2 Anne cs. 19. 9 Geo. II. c. 25. 

t 1 1 & 12 Geo. III. c. 15. 11 & 12 Geo. III. c. 30. 13 & 14 Geo. III. c. 24. 
t Nich oils’ “ History of the Irish Poor Law, 1856." § 39 & 40 Geo. ill. c. 67. 

|| 45 Geo. III. c. 111. IT 46 Geo. III. c. 95. ** 57 Geo. III. c. 106. 

t 98811. E 
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In 1832, however, came the great inquiry into the Poor Law Administration in 
England, and in the following year a Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, and the various Institutions then 
established for their relief. The Commission issued their final Report in 1836, and 
although suggesting many alterations in the existing system of Poor Relief, the 
majority clung to the main principle of the old system, namely, the principle of 
providing for destitution by means largely dependent on voluntary subscriptions. 
The Government, however, despatched Mr. (afterwards Sir) George NichoUs to 
Ireland in the autumn to make further inquiries, and upon his Reports a measure 
was introduced into the House of Commons, which, after some modifications, finally 
became law in 1838. 


The Poor Belief Act of 1838 and amending Acts. 

The Act of 183S for the more effectual relief of the poor of Ireland, as amended 
by a short Act passed the following year, provided for the division of Ireland into 
Unions, the election of Boards of Guardians in each Union, the erection of work- 
houses, and the levying of a Poor Rate.* The administration of the Act was 
controlled by the English Poor Law Commission until 1847, when the Irish 
Commission was created. In 1872 this body was merged in the Irish Local 
Government. Board. + 

By 1842 Ireland had been divided into 130 Unions. These areas were formed on 
very much the same plan as in England. The chief market town in each part of 
the country was taken as a centre and the adjoining rural district, within a radius of 
about 10 miles, was attached to it. The 130 Unions thus formed were subdivided 
into 2,049 Electoral Divisions. In 1850 the number of Unions was increased to 
163, and the Electoral Divisions to 3,438. The number of Unions in Ireland at 
present is 159. 

There had never been anything like parochial settlement in Ireland, and it was 
decided not to introduce the system. The framers of the Bill of 1838 proposed to 
make the Union the area of chargeability, but the House of Lords modified the 
original proposal by throwing the cost of the maintenance of the destitute upon the 
Electoral Divisions within which they had resided before becoming inmates of the 
workhouse. The resulting inequality in the burden of the Poor Rate in one Electoral 
Division as compared with another, aggravated by the increase in the number of 
Divisions in 1850, gave rise to much complaint. From time to time modifications 
were introduced which tended to lessen the inequalities and the Poor Law Rating 
Act of 1876 { limited the amount of indoor relief expenses which could be charged 
on an Electoral Division. In 1872, a ' Select Committee of the House of Commons 
reported in favour of Union rating for Ireland, hut the system of ratiug within the 
area of Electoral Divisions was maintained until 1898, when the Local Government 
Act§ of that year provided that all the expenses of Boards of Guardians should be 
spread over the whole areas of the Unions.|| 

The Act of 1838«T gave the Guardians power at their discretion to relieve the 
destitute poor in the workhouse. This power was extended by an Act passed in 1847,** 
which, besides making this discretionary power imperative, authorised Boards’ of 
Guardians to afford outdoor relief to the following classes of the destitute poor, viz., 
persons disabled by old age or infirmity, persons disabled by sickness or serious 
accident, and thereby prevented from earning a subsistence for themselves and 
their families; and widows having two or more legitimate children dependent upon 
them. Out-relief to the able-bodied was permitted only after special authorisation 
by the Poor Law Commissioners under stringent conditions. 

Sir George NichoUs in his “ History of the Irish Poor Law” says that these conces- 
sions were made because of me prevailing distress resulting from successive failures of 
the potato cropff 4 that the provisions relating to out-relief were regarded as excep- 
tional, and that the workhouse test “ never perhaps commanded more general assent, 
than at the time when a departure from it was thus sanctioned.” 


* 1 & 2 Vicr. c. 56. 2 Viet. c. 1. 
+ 39 & 40 Viet. <>. 50. 


t 10 & 1 L Viet. c. 90. 35 & 36 Viet. c. 09. 
§ 61 & 62 Viet. c. 37. 


1865, 


ii ti, it - + , V , ct ‘ ?- 0U § 61 & 62 Viet. c. 37. 

io pre '“ en “ to **• **** iu 


If 1 & - Viet. c. 56. ** 10 & 11 Viol. o. 31. 

■V t Pe . fao ' ern ™ ei!t assistance was also given during the famine years. In 1 648 Treasury Grants i 
lo,ntS1oH‘?43/ *** lieiief Association alLi tamtributed^unri 

r,r the it, Ol 4 tf'; ?? der the 13 Viet. a. 24. a sum of 421,990;. was Invied in 1849 and 1SS. 

Sonth h an7v£tf ’ >y tw ° mes ’ ° f eA md 24 respectively, in aid of the distressed Unions in 111 
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A Section of tliis Act,"' known as the “ Gregory Clause,” rendered occupiers of 
more than a quarter of an acre ineligible for relief, but this restriction was removed, 
so tar as indoor relief was concerned, by the Poor Belief Act of 1862+ which also 
increased tbc powers of the Guardians in several directions, especially in regard to 
the sick poor. ° 

The distress in Ireland in 1879-80, 1882, and 1886, laid a great strain upon the 
Poor Law organisation which was met by special legislation, J giving increased powers 
of relief to distressed Unions and providing for other exceptional assistance. 


Additional Duties of Boards of Guardians. 

In addition to their original duties of locally administering the Poor Laws, the The Poor Law 
Union organisation was utilised for the administration of various local government organisation was 
services, and additional duties were thrown upon the Boards of Guardians. Nearly “sed for the 
all these duties were however transferred by the Local Government Act of 1898 of variouTseTvices 
either to the recently created Rural District Councils or to other bodies, and the other than Poor 
duties of Boards of Guardians are now mainly confined to purposes of Poor Law Relief > but most 
Administration, the object for which they were originally created. Their powers transferred^ 
of making and collecting the Poor Rate, which had been held since 1838, were also toTtheHwdies. 
transferred. 

Of the additional duties connected with the relief of the poor, the powers which the 
Guardians still possess in connexion with Medical Charities and Dispensaries, 

Emigration,^ and Seed Supply call for speoial description. 

In 1851, the system of medical relief afforded through dispensaries, which had .Medical charities, 
been, up to that time, supplied by -means of private subscriptions and aided by 
grants from the County rates was transferred to the Poor Law organisation. Under 
the Medical Charities Act§ of that year, Dispensary Districts were formed, and the 
management of the institutions was placed in the hands of Committees, composed 
partly of Guardians and partly of qualified ratepayers, eleoted each year by the 
Guardians. 

The Committees appointed their own medical and other officers, and controlled 
generally the administration of medical relief within their districts, but the regulation 
and payment of salaries, and the duty of hiring and maintaining suitable premises, 
and of providing medicines and other requisites, was vested in the Boards of 
Guardians. 


Further facilities for providing Dispensary Houses and Dwelling Houses for Medical 
Officers of Dispensary Districts were given by the Dispensary Houses (Ireland) Act, 

1879,|! under which the Local Government Board may issue certificates enabling a 
Board of Guardians or owner of land to apply to the Commissioners of Public 
Works for a loan for these purposes. Since the passing of the Act to the 31st March 
1900, such certificates had been issued to 173 Dispensary Districts. 

Under the Act of 1898^[ the entire management of Dispensary Districts was 
transferred to the Guardians. 

The provisions of the Irish Poor Relief Acts, permitted Boards of Guardians, subject Emigration, 
to the consent of : the Local. Government Board, to spend money to assist emigration,** 
but in recent years this power has only been exercised tq a very small extent. 

Under the Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880ft provision was made for the loan- of -money Seed Supply, 
to- Boards of Guardians for the purpose of' supplying seed potatoes' and other seeds to 
be sold to occupiers and cultivators of laud, who were, through poverty, unable to 
procure a supply for themselves. The net amount of the loans advanced under: this 
Statute to the Boards of Guardians of 153 Unions was 598,306J., of which the sum of 
588,912Z. was repaid by the Unions. The balance of 9,394 1. remaining unpaid by 
nine Unions was extinguished by the Public Works Loans Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viet, 
c. 31), the debtB having been deemed free grants from Parliament.JJ Further Seed 
Potatoes Supply Acts were passed in 1890, 1891, and 1895, §§ and under these Acts 
loans were advanced amounting to 283,721 L 


* 10 & 11 Viet. c. 31. s.. 10. , - I . t 25 & 26 Viet. c. 83, 

1 43 Viet. c. 4. ; 43 & 44 Viet. c. i4, 44. ; 46 & 47 Viet. c. 24. ; 49 & 50. Viet. c. 17. 

§ 14 & 15 Viet. c. '68. || 42 & 43 Viet c. 25. IT 61 & 62 Vict.c. 37. s. 30. 

** 12 & 13 Viet. c. 104. b. 26. ft 43 Viet, c 1. 

ft See 28th Eeport of the Local Government Board, Cd. 338— 1901. 

§§ 54 & 55 Viet. c. 1 and 7. 58 & 59 Viet. c. 2. 
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Similar powers were given to Boards of Guardians by the Seed Supply and Potato 
Spraying (Ireland) Act, 1898 * and they were also enabled to borrow for the purpose 
of providing spraying machines and spraying material. The loans sanctioned under this 
Act amounted in the year 1899-1900 to 69,044Z. for the supply of seed. potatoes and oats, 
and to 5,957 1. for the purchase of spraying machines and materials, making a total of 
75,001 In certain cases portions of the loans were refunded, and 35,716'. has been 
repaid under section 2 (2) of the Act. 


Original constitu- 
lion o£ Boards of 
G uardians and 
definition of 
lectors. 


Present constitu- 
tion of Boards of 
Guardians and 
definition of 
electors. 


The Constitution of Boards of Guardians — Methods of Election , §c. 

The Boards of Guardians constituted under the Acts of 1838 and 1839 f were 
composed partly of elected and partly of ex-officio Guardians. A property qualifica- 
tion was a condition of eligibility for the office of Guardians. 

The Justices of the Peace formed the ex-officio element provided that their number 
did not exceed one-third of the elected members, but subsequent legislation removed 
this restriction and considerably increased the ex-officio element in the Boards. J 

The electors defined by the original Act consisted of occupiers and owners of 
property, to whom votes were given, varying in number according to the value of the 
property occupied or owned. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1898, a property qualification as a condition of 
eligibility is no longer necessary, and the ex-officio element in the old sense of the word 
entirely disappears. 

The electors now consist of Parliamentary electors and those persons who, 
but for being peers or women or being registered as Parliamentary electors elsewhere, 
would he entitled to be entered on the Parliamentary register. § Any Local Govern- 
ment elector for the district, or any person who, during the whole of the 12 months 
preceding the election, has resided and continues to reside in the district, including 
women, is qualified to be a Guardian, except a minister of religion. Guardians are 
now elected triennially. Voting is by ballot, and each voter has one vote for each of any 
number of persons to be elected in the division. Except in Boroughs and other 
Urban districts there is no election of Guardians as such, but each Rural District 
Councillor is the Guardian for his own electoral division. 


Constitution of, 
and powers 
possessed by, the 
Irish Local 
Government 
Board. 
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The Control of the Local Government Board. 

The work of the Boards of Guardians is regulated by the Irish Local Government 
Board, which was established in 1872, || absorbing, as already stated, the Irish Poor 
Law Commission. The Board consists of a President, who is the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant for the time being, a Vice-President, and three Commissioners, 
one of whom is the Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for the time being. Under 
Section 102 of the Local Government Act of 1898 an additional Commissioner has 
been appointed for a period not exceeding five years. By means of General Orders the 
Board regulates the procedure and meetings of Guardians, the mode of administering 
relief, the management of workhouses, and various other matters. Their consent is 
necessary before the Guardians can borrow money, and before any considerable expen- 
diture can be undertaken. The Board appoints Inspectors who are authorised to 
attend meetings of the Guardians and to supervise the administration of relief, and the 
appointment and dismissal of Union Officers are subject to the Board’s approval. 
The Board is the authority for forming Unions, for altering and adjusting boundaries, 
and for determining the number of Guardians to be elected in each Union. The 
accounts of each Onion are audited by officers appointed by the Board who have 
power, subject to appeal, to disallow and surcharge illegal payments. Finally the Board 
has, if the Guardians do not meet regularly, or if they are guilty of default in the 
execution of their duties, in the last resort, the power to dissolve a Board of Guar- 
dians and to place the management of the affairs of the Union in the hands of 
paid officers. The power was used 38 times during the famine years .1847-9, and 
from time to time in subsequent years. The last occasion on which a Board of Guar- 
dians was dissolved was in October 1898. From October 1898 to January 1899 the 
business of the Clogher Union was administered by paid officers. 

The Local Government Board has also supervising and controlling powers under 
the Medical Charities Acts. 


* 61 & 62 Viet. c. 60. t 1 & 2 Viet. c. 56. 2 Viet. c. 1. 

* 10 Viet. e. 31. s. 10. 12 & 13 Viet. c. 104. e. 7. § 61 Viet. c. 2. j| 35 & 36 Viet. c. 69. 
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Expenditure upon Belief of the Poor 11 and Numbers Believed. 


The 130 Unions, into which Ireland had been divided, were all in operation in 1846, Expenditure of 
and during that year the expenditure upon Poor Relief was 435,001 Z. It reached its ®°arth ot ' 
highest point during tho famine year 1848-9, f and then gradually decreased until ^“^“nd'out 
1859 ; since then it has shown a more or less steady increase in spite of many fiuctua- <j oor &c _ ‘ 
tions. The following Table shows tho total expenditure of Boards of Guardians upon 
Poor Relief, the amount of such expenditure attributable to the cost of In-door and 
Out-door Relief; tho expenditure under tho Medical Charities, Yaccination, and 
Dispensary Houses Acts ; and the average daily number in receipt of In-door and Out- 
door Relief respectively. 




Expenditure on l’oor Relief. 


Expenditure 
under the 

Average Daily Number 
in llueeipt of 






Medical 



Year. 

In-door Relief 
(Maintenance 
and Clothing). 

Out-door 

Relief. 

Other Ex- 
penditure in 1 
connexion with 
the Relief of 
the Poor.J 

Total Ex- 
penditure on 
tho Relief of 
tho Poor. || 

Charities, 
Vaccination 
and Dispen- 
sary Houses 
Acts. 

Relief. 

Out-door 

Relief. 

1852-3 - 

£ 

446,030 

£ 

4,920 

£ 

334,768 

£ 

785,718 

£ 

88,440 

92,725 



1857-8 

266,070 

3,135 

187,973 

457,178 

— 

— 

1862-3 - 

380,737 

18,372 

206,872 

605,981 

707,550 

109,206 

55,610 

6,263 

1867-8 

•136,842 

44,785 

225,929 

121,965 

53,017 

14,940 

1872-3 - 

446,760 

91,154 

252,616 

790,560 

139,170 

45,753 

27,509 

1877-8 

449,634 

110,415 

285,559 

845,608 

144,912 

159,405 

44,676 

33,517 

1882-3 - 

470,922 

186,004 

385,859 

1,042,845 

50,569 

58,835 

1887-8 

369,197 

201,152 

279,903 

850,252 

158,996 

46,4275 

65,506 

1892-3 - 

352,638 

188,566 

316,706 

857,910 

164,569 

41,5825 

59,137 

1897-8 

407,611 

216,170 

357,552 

981,333 

168,034 

43,1945 

57,133 

1898-9 - 

402,353 

213,864 

391,203 

1,007,420 

174,344 

44,1705 

64,604 

1899-1900 

407,005 

200,053 

338,041 

945,098 

162.766 

43,4805 

58,012 


It will be seen that, as regards In-door Relief, the cost, and the numbers relieved show 
little change during the period covered by the Table, but that a considerable increase 
has taken place in the cost of Out-door Relief and in the average daily number relieved. 
The increase in Out Relief has been less marked in recent years, particularly as regards 
tho number in receipt of relief, which is almost the same in 1899-1900 as it was in 
1882-3. Tho proportion of Out-door Paupers to population seems to be rather lower 
than in England and Wales. 


Exchequer Contributions in aid of Poor Law Expenditure .^f 

In 1846, when the first grant-in-aid of Poor Law expenditure was given in England, Grant for edm-a- 
tho Union organisation in Ireland had only just come into full operation, and it was tional and medical 
not until 1867 that a similar grant was given in Ireland to provide for the cost of the purp03eB ‘ 
salaries of the teachers in tho workhouses and for half the cost of tho salaries of union 
medical officers and of medicines and medical appliances. The necessary sum was voted 
annually until 31st March 1899, and was administered by the Irish Local Government 
Board, who paid over to tlio Boards of Guardians tho amount duo in each union. 

Since that dato tho grant for this purpose ceased to be paid out of the annual votes, 
and is now paid out of the Irish Local Taxation Account to tho Councils of the Counties 
or County Boroughs in which the Unions are situated, but the amounts due to the 
Boards of Guardians are separately applied in aid of the expenditure in each Union. 

The total amount of this grant on account of expenditure during the year ended 
31st March 1900 was 75,878Z. 


* Up lo 31st March 1899, the expenditure upon the Relief of tho Poor formed a part only of the total 
expenditure of Boards of Guardians, who had been empowered to deal with Public Health ami other 
miscellaneous services, quite apart from Poor Relief. Under the Local Government Act, the administration 
of these matters has been transferred to other bodies and the details of such expenditure have been omitted 
from this summary. 

f £2,177,651. 

j Including the expenditure upon tho Salaries and Rations of Poor Law Officers. 

|| Including expenditure out of loans. 

§ Including those maintained in Hospital Institutions and District Schools. 

If See also pages 9-12. 
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Distribution of the 
Guardians’ chare 
of the Death 
Duty Grant. 


Grant-in-aid of 
salaries of trained 
nurses in work- 
houses. 


Beceipts of 
Guardians, 
excluding loans, 
and amount falling 
on the local rates 
and the Agricul - 
tural Grant. 



Borrowing powers 
and loan transac- 
tions or Boards 
of Guardians. 


In 1888 a further contribution in aid of Poor Relief was given to Ireland, con- 
sisting of half the balance (after deducting the sum of 5,0002. to be paid to the Royal 
Dublin Society) of the Irish share of the Probate Duty Grant. This grant, -which is 
charged on the Local Taxation Account, is distributed among the Boards of Guardians 
in proportion to the sums expended by them during the year ended 29th September 
1887 on the salaries, remuneration, and superannuation allowances of the officers of the 
Union, in connexion with the relief of the poor. Up to the 31st March 1899, it was 
paid direct to the Boards of Guardians, but, under the Local Government Act, it is 
now paid to the County and County Borough Councils, and by them is applied in 
aid of the Poor Belief expenditure in each Union. The amount paid in respect of 
the financial year, 1899-1900, was 126,443 2. 

The only other grant-in-aid of Poor Law expenditure (apart from the relief afforded 
generally to local rates by the Agricultural Grant, see pp. 6-8) is under section 58 . of 
the Local Government Act, which provided for the payment from the Local Taxation 
Account to the County and County Borough Councils of one-half of the salary of one 
trained nurse in each workhouse. The first payment for this purpose, in 1900-01, 
amounted to 1,1432. 


Financial Summary. 

In the year 1899-1900, the first year under the present system, the total 
the Guardians, excluding receipts from Loans, were as follows : — 

Total receipts of Guardians (excluding Loans) 

Deducting — 

(a.) Grants-in-Aid from the Local Taxation £ 
Account : — 

For Medical and Educational Pur- 

noses - 75,878 

Guardians’ portion of Death Duty 

Grant - 126,443 


. .202,321 

(5.) Miscellaneous Receipts to Union Fund - 38,859 

241,180 


there remains - - - - * ’ £936,404 

falling on the Local Rates and the Agricultural Grant, which represents an average rate 
of Is. 3 ^d. in the £, calculated on the neb annual value (14,852,5082.). But this sum 
(936,4042.) includes the Guardians’ share of the Agricultural Grant (316.730Z.), which 
leaves 619,6742. falling on the local rates. 

The powers of the Guardians to raise loans under the Poor Law Acts, and under the 
Dispensary Houses Act, were somewhat enlarged by a provision in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898,* and it was enacted that future loans should he repaid within 
such period, not exceeding sixty years, as the Guardians, with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, might determine. It was also enacted that the total 
debt should not exceed one-fourth of the valuation of the Union, except under a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government Board, who may extend the power of 
borrowing to double this amount. 

The large liabilities incurred by Boards of Guardians before 1899, under tbe Public 
Health Acts and Labourers Acts, were transferred by the Local Government Act to 
the District Councils, and the amount of loans due by the Guardians on the 3lBt 
March 1900, was 220,202?., of which 112,1462. was under the Dispensary Houses Act 
and 73,0512. for improvements and additions to workhouse buildings. 


receipts of 
£ 

1,177,584 


* 61 & 62 Viet. c. 37. b. 61. 
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2. Lunatic Asylums. 

Provision for the care of tlie Lunatic Poor in [reland was first made bj Acts Formation of 
passed in 1806, 1817, and in 1820.* These Acts were, however, repealed and the Asylum Districts 
Act passed in 182 If may be regarded as the beginning of modern legislation on this ^unaUc^oorf ^ 
subject in Ireland. It provided for the formation of asylum districts and for the 
erection, and establishment of lunatic asylums for each district. The asylum district 
might be a county or might include two or more counties, but in no case might a 
part only of a county be included [in a district. There are at present 23 district 
asylums in Ireland. 

The administrative responsibility and management of lunatic asylums was, under the Old system of 
Act of 1821 and various amending Acts, divided amongst three bodies, each of which 
was under the general control of the Lord Lieutenant. Board of Control, 

The “ Commissioners of General Control and Correspondence,” commonly known as the Local Boards 
the Board of Control, which was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, were entrusted 
with the 'provision of acco'irmiodation for the lunatic poor ; and all works in connexion T . ° nn °f £ ec ors 0 
with the provision of land for, and the erection of, new asylums, and for the 
enlargement or restoration of existing asylums were carried out under their direction. 

The Local Boards of Governors, who were appointed annually for each asylum by 
the Lord Lieutenant, had the entire management of the general internal administration 
of tho asylums, such as the maintenance and clothing of the patients, in accordance with 
uniform rules laid down by the Lord Lieutenant. They appointed the officials, other 
than the resident medical superintendent, who was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 

The appointment of certain of the higher officers had, however, to receive his approval 
and tho salaries and allowances of all officials were regulated by him. 

The Inspectors of Lunatics, appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, visited and inquired 
into the condition and treatment of all lunatics in asylums and workhouses, and also 
exorcised certain administrative functions in regard to district asylums, such as the 
framing of estimates, the approval of pensions, the regulation of scales of diet, the 
fixing of hours of meals, rising, retiring, &c., and alBO certain duties in connexion with 
the audit of accounts. 

This system of administration was considerably altered by the Local Government Present system of 
Act of 1898. The duty of providing and maintaining sufficient accommodation for 
the lunatic poor, as well as the responsibility for their clothing and maintenance, was Comn 7ittees of'tl-? 
transferred to the County Councils, acting through a Committee. The Board of Control County Councils 
was abolished, but tho duties of the Inspectors of Lunatics with regard to inquiring under the super- 
into tho care and treatment of lunatics were not altered by the Act. Large powers of ^°“ e ° ant .® lul 0I< ‘ 
supervision and control are vested in the Lord Lieutenant, and the Local Government tho Jjocal Govern - 
Board are entrusted with the regulation and audit of accounts, and the sanctioning of ment Board, 
loans for building purposes. 

Tho numbers of this Committee, which holds office for three years (the samo period Constitutionof 
as the County Council), may ho fixed by the Lord Lieutenant, and one-fourth of its jj ann g emenl> 
number may be persons not members of the Council, of whom half may be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant and half by the Council. Although it is subject to the 
general control of the Council as respects finance, it may act without its acta being 
confirmed. 

In cases in which a lunatic asylum district comprises two or more counties a Joint 
Committee is appointed, the combined counties being represented thereon m proportion th0 ong ^ J of an 
to the expenses defrayed by each. The expenses are divided in the proportion of the asylum district 
number of lunatics in the asylum from each county according to the average for the comprising two or 
three years before each triennial election. more coun ies ' 

Auxiliary lunatic asylums may be provided for chronic and harmless lunatics, and Fusion of^^ 
if this power is exercised in any county, lunatics in that county may no lunger be nsyluiau for 
boarded out in workhouses under contract botween the Committees and Boards ot 0 hronic nad harm 
Guardians. Workhouses or other suitablo buildings may bo taken over for tho purpose i ess lunatics, 
of conversion into auxiliary asylums. So far, steps have only been taken to establish 
one such auxiliary asylum by the convorsiouof the Youghal Industrial School Buildings 
for the purpose, bub sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable the legal provision tor 
the establishment of suoh asylums to be gen erally availed of. 

* 46 Geo. III. c. 05. 57 Geo. IIL c. 106. 1 Geo. IV. c. 98. t 1 & 2 Qeo - Ivr * c - 33, 
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Expenditure on 
lunatics and 
lunatic asylums. 
Government 
grants in aid cl 1 
maintenance of 
lunatics in district 
and auxiliary 
asylums. 


Table showing 
amount of Govern- 
ment grant, and 
amount falling on 
local rates. 


Power3 of Grand 
Juries in regard 
to county in- 
firmaries and 
fever hospitals 
transferred to 
County Councils. 


The expenditure upon the provision of asylums and the maintenance of lunatics* 
(formerly defrayed from the County Cess or the corresponding rate m towns) is now m 
Counties a County-at-large charge on the New Poor Bate; and m County Boroughs 
generally on the Borough Bate; hut towards the expenditure upon maintenance a 
Government grant is given (formerly an Annual Parliamentary Vote) from the Irmh 
Local Taxation Account of one-half the net weekly cost of each lunatic (not exceeding 
4s. nor week). Provision is also made for a grant from the same source towards the 
cost of maintenance of chronic and harmless lunatics in auxiliary asylums This grant 
is not to exceed 2s. per week for each lunatic. It will be noticed that, under these 
arrangements, the charge, both for the provision and np-keep of buildings and for the 
maintenance of the inmates, is spread equally over the whole county, in Ireland, 
there is no system such as that existing in England and Scotland for recovering tie 
cost of the maintenance of pauper lunatics from the Poor Law Areas to whlc.il they 
are chargeable. 


The amount contributed for each of the years from 1891 to 1900-1901, from the 
local rates and from the Parliamentary Grant respectively, is shown in the following 
Table, together with the daily average number of lunatics resident, and the average 
rate in the £■ of the amount falling on the local rates : — 


Year.f 

Amount of the Contribution towards the Provision of Asylums and the Maintenance 
of Lunatics in the District Asylums of Ireland. 

Daily 

Average 

Number 

resident. 

' 

1. 

Average 
Rate in £ on 
Rateable Value 
of Amount 
falliDg ou 
Local Rates. 
8. 

F 

Maintenance 
(including 
“ Up-keep of 
Buildings ”) 

2. 

rom Local RateB. 

Cost of 
Bnildings 
(Interest and 
Repayment 
of Loans). 

3. 

Total. 

Parliamentary 
Grant for 
Maintenance. 

Total. 

1 , 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


cl. 


146,361 

31,343 

177,694 

111,990 

289,684 

11,644 

3-0 


148,042 

32,812 

180,854 

112,050 

292,904 

11,958 1 

3 0 


152,838 

30,035 

182,873 

119,721 

302,594 

12,307 

3-1 


153,001 

29,705 

182,706 

129,449 

312,155 

12,605 

3'1 


164,881 

39,443 

204,324 

126,266 ' 

330,590 

13,082 

3-4 

1896 

176,585 

41,734 

21S,319 

130,653 

348,972 

13,735 

3 0 

1897 

183,816 

46,222 

230,038 

137,511 

367,549 

14,340 

3-8 


216,742 

62,203 

278,945 

143,653 

422,598 

15,019 

4-6 

1899-1900 

211,902 

50,799 

262,701 

153,467 

416,168 

15,785 

4-3 

1900-1901 

203,376 

96,624 

300,000 

160,282 

460,282 

16,283 

4-8 


Since 1898 the amount shown above as falling on local rates has been relieved by 
the proportion of the Agricultural Grant in aid of County charges attributable to this 
service. 


3. County Infirmaries and Fever Hospitals. 


Public infirmaries were first established in Ireland in 1765 by an Act of the Irish 
Parliament, $ which provided for contributions by Grand Juries in aid of these 
institutions, but later these contributions became for a time a charge upon Imporial 
funds. In 1836, however, by the Grand Jury (Ireland) Act of that year, Grand 
Juries were empowered either themselves to erect and maintain, or to contribute 
towards the erection and maintenance of, county fever hospitals. They could also 
contribute towards the support of any existing fever hospital or county infirmary. 


* The expenditure upon lunatics and idiots in workhouses forms part of the general expenditure upon 
Poor Relief. 

■f Prior to 1899-1900 the “ maintenance ” year ended on the 31st December, and the “cost of buildings ” 
year on the 31st March, so that in the case of, say, 1891 the figures for “ maintenance ” refer to the calendar 
year 1891, and those for the “ cost of buildings ” to the year ended 31st March 1892. The figures for 1899- 
1900 and 1900-1901 for both purposes refer to the years ended 31st March, 
j 5 Geo. 111. c. 20. 
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^ The County Councils now possess these powers, which have been extended, and a 
County Council may, . if they think fit, contribute towards the rebuilding or 
enlargement or erection on a now site of any county infirmary (as distinct from a 
fever hospital) or towards the re-opening of a closed county infirmary, a sum 
not exceeding one -third of the total sum actually contributed from private sources for 
any of these purposes. 

Provision was also made for the continuance of the contribution formerly made by 
the Grand Juries and a County Council “ shall annually contribute towards any county 

“ infirmary or fever hospital a sum not less than was so contributed 

“ out of tho County Cess in tbo standard financial year, or any less minimum 
“ which tho Local Government Board sanction.” A County Council may contribute 
up to l,4G0l. per annum in the case of any county infirmary and up to 500/. a year 
to a fever hospital. 

The control and management of both fever hospitals and county iufirmaries is 
placed in the hands of Joint Committees appointed triennially, provision being made 
for the representation of the County Councils upon the governing bodies of the 
infirmaries and hospitals towards which they contribute. 

Expenditure on this service is a county-at-large charge on the new Poor Rate. In 
1899-1900, the county expenditure under this bead amounted to 34,021/. 


4. Public Works and Public Health. 


Before 1898 all the services grouped under this wide heading were administered by 
the following authorities : — 

(1.) Grand Juries administering County areas subdivided into Baronies which in 
some cases formed the area of charge. 

(2.) Town authorities of various types.* 

(3.) Boards of Guardians acting as Sanitary Authorities in Rural Districts. 

The most important change introduced by the Local Government Act, 1898, 
was the creation of County Councils elected on a representative and popular basis. 
To these Councils all the administrative powers of Grand Juries were transferred, 
and some other powers added. There are 33 County Councils which exercise 
jurisdiction over tbe whole of Ireland, exclusive of the six County Boroughs. 

Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Waterford, and Limerick were at the same time 
created County Boroughs on the English model, i.e., roughly speaking, their Councils 
combine the functions of Counties aud Municipalities. 

All towns which were “ Urban Sanitary Districts ” under the Public Health Acts 
before 189S have become “ Urban Districts,” and other Districts have been added, so 
that there are now 90 Urban District Councils (including the County Boroughs 
and all other Boroughs). Thero are also 29 small towns which are not Urban 
Districts, but have a separate municipal organisation, though for many purposes they 
form part of the Rural Districts in which they are situate. 

All tho Urban Districts together contain, however, not much more than a quarter of 
the population, and less than a quarter of the valuation of Ireland. The rest of the 
country is 'divided into 213 Rural Districts, each under a District Council, which takes 
over the functions hitherto performed by the Guardians in relation to Public Health. 

. The Rural District Councillors are elected on the same franchise as County Council- 
lors, and serve also as Guardians for their Districts. 

Rural District Councils may appoint special Public Health Committees for special 
parts of their Districts. 


* There wore 120 towns in Ireland under municipal government in 1898. Eleven of the principal towns, 
including Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and Waterford, were governed wider the provisions 
of the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act of 1840 (3 & 4 Viet. c. 108) ; 90 smaller towns under the 
Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act of 1854- (17 & 18 Viet. c. 10-3) ; six under the Lighting of Towns Act 
of 1828 (9 Geo. IV. c. 82) ; 12 under Special Acts, aud Carrickfergus was governed by Municipal Commis- 
sioners under the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act of 1843 (6 & 7 Viet. c. 93). 

t 98611. 


Management by 
Joint Committees, 


Reorganisation 
of system of 
administration. 
Present authorities 
are — 


County Councils. 


County Borough. 
Councils. 


Other Urban 
District Councils. 


Rural District 
Councils. 
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Old system of 
administration by 
Grand Juries, and 
by Road Autho- 
rities under the 
Public Health 
Act. 


Present system of 
administration by 
County, and 
County' Borough 
Councils, and 
Urban District- 
Councils. 

Method of levying 
the expenditure 
on main roads, 


and on district 
roads. 


maintenance of that 
part of a main mail 
which is within tlicii 


Classification of 
roads into main 
and district roads. 


Powers of Rural 
District Councils 
in regard to 
expenditure on 
district roads. 


Roads. 

Of the Public Works carried out by these Authorities one of the most important is 
the making and maintenance of roads. 

Before the passing of the Local Government Act, the construction and repair of mail 
or post roads* tvas undertaken by the Grand Juries, and the expenses were paid 
for out of the County Cess. Half the amount waB levied off the County-at-large, 
and the remainder off the separate baronies through which the road ran. The Grand 
Jury also undertook the construction and maintenance of the other roads within the 
county, but these were entirely a baronial charge, and the amount spent in each 
barony was levied off that barony. 

There were, however, at the time of the passing of the Local Government Act-, 
34 towns which maintained their own roads to the exclnsion of the Grand Juries under 
powers conferred upon them by local Acts or transferred to them under section 206 of 
the Public Health Act, 1878. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1898, the road authorities in Ireland now are — 

(1) County Councils and County Borough Councils. 

(2) Urban District Councils (including the non-County Borough Councils). 

The six County Boroughs have entire control of all the roads within their respective 
areas, the expenditure being defrayed out of the Municipal Rates. 

For the rest of Ireland the County Councils were empowered to determine the 
“ main ” roads in each county.f One half of the expenses of main roads is levied off 
the County-at-large and the remainder off the Urban and Rural Districts in which the 
road is situate. 

Roads other than “ main ” roads are, in Urban Districts, under the entire control 
of the Urban District Councils, and their cost is levied as part of the Urban Rates. + 
In Rural Districts these roads are constructed and maintained by the County Councils, 
and their cost is a charge upon that part of the new poor rate which is levied, as a 
district charge. A County Council may, however, charge the cost of expensive struc- 
tural alterations, such as the filling up of hollows or lowering of hills, to the whole 
county or the particular district at their discretion. 

Any Urban District Council may undertake the maintenance of that part of a main 
road which is within their district upon such terms as may be agreed upon with the 
County Council, or, in default of agreement, be fixed by the Local Government Board. 

The practice as to the classification of roads differs greatly in different counties, 
and in 14 out of the 33 Counties it has been decided that none of the roads shall be 
deemed main roads. 

The power of the Rural District Couucils in regard to roads is limited to making 
proposals, and it is provided that, without the consent of the Local GovernmenL 
Board, a County Council shall not approve of any expenditure on roads proposed by 
a Rural District Council which shall exceed by more than one-fourth the average 
expenditure on the roads during the three years previous to the passing of the Act. 
The Board may, however, fix a new limit for any particular road or any particular 
year. On the other hand the County Councils cannot increase the amount proposed to 
be spent by the District Councils on the roads within their districts. In addition to 
the power of limiting expenditure, the sanction of the Local Government Board is 
necessary to the appointment and salaries of county surveyors and assistant surveyors. 
Except in these particulars, the Central Authority has no control over road 
administration. § 

* These roads were prescribed lo be roads “along which His Majesty’s mails should be carried in mail 
carriages.” 

f This was to be done by a general declaration, against which Urban and Rural Districts were given an 
appeal ( see section 8 of the Act). Everv road which was at. the time of the passing of the Act maintained 
partly or wholly at the expense of the County-at-large was to be a main road unless the Council otherwise 
declared. County Councils may make new declarations at intervals of not less than five years, and any new 
road may be declared a “ main ” road. 

% The Local Government Act altered considerably the incidence of the road rate in most of the urban 
districts, for the (>0 towns, which under the Act obtained for the first time the power of maintaining their own 
roads, had previously paid their share -of the road expenditure in the form of county cess, which was levied as 
an equal poundage rate upon lands and buildings, whereas under section 46 (2) of the Act such expenditure in 
urban districts is nr w defrayed out of the rate for the cost of paving and cleansing the. streets, which is levied 
upon a differential basis, lands, railways, nml canals being generally assessed upon one-iourth of their valuation 

0tl jf See Vol. V. of Min. of Ev. (Cd. 388— 1900) Sir H. Robinson, 23.409. 
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Bridges are a part of the road in -which they are situated, and the expense of their Method of levying 
construction and maintenance may he levied either off the whole county or off the the expenditure 
district. In practice, the building of important bridges has been always made a county on bridges, 
charge, the repair of them afterwards usually falling on the district. 

A part of the Death .Duty Grant, under the Probale Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Grant in aid of 
Act, 1888,* is paid out of the Irish Local Taxation Account towards the cost of roads the -,^ os n t 0 *I° a ’ 

(see p. 10). In 1899-1900, 99,5112. was distributed among the County Councils and ma ‘ L an 
27,5337. among the County Borough and Urban District Councils. 


Railway and Tramway and Pier a,nd Harbour Guarantees. 

In some districts a charge lias been thrown upon the local rates in connexion with Cliarges thrown 
the provision of llailway and Tramway communication and the construction of Piers u P on the local . 
and Harbours for fishing purposes. _ with the provision 

The Tramway and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883, f empowered Grand Juries 0 f Railway and 
lo charge baronies or parts of baronies in perpetuity, or for a term, with interest not Tramway commu- 
exceeding 5 per cent, on the guaranteed capital required for the construction of a nication and tlie 
line of railway. J. So long as the line is in use and . efficiently maintained the Treasury Kerstmd° a ° 
may repay to the districts one-half the guarantee paid by them, but such contribution Harbours, 
must not exceed 2 per cent, on tbe capital. 

The Piers and Harbours constructed by the Commissioners of Public Works were 
vested in. the Grand Juries by tbe Grand Jury Act of 1853, § and they were empowered 
to borrow money for the purpose of providing such works in future. The interest 
on, and repayment of, the loans, as well as the cost of the maintenance and repairs of 
the harbours and piers, formed a charge upon the County Cess. 

Under the Local Government Act all these powers have been transferred to tlie Grant in aid of 
County Councils)! and relief is given to those districts where the charge for a railway such charges, 
or harbour guarantee is very heavy. Section 58 (4) provides for a grant out of the 
Irish Local Taxation Account of one-half of the excess over Qd. in the of a rate 
levied in any area to meet a guarantee. A rate for this purpose is an exception to the 
general provisions of the Act fixing the areas for rating purposes, and it is specially 
provided that such a rate “ may he raised as heretofore off any area though less than 
a district or union.” (Section 57 (2).) 

The total charge upon the local rates for guarantees was, in 1899-1900, about 
120,0007. The charge only occurs in certain counties, and varies greatly in amount, 
being especially heavy in Clare, Kerry, and Leitrim. 


Public Health. 

The Sanitary Authorities are charged, principally under the Irish Public Health Acts,!} Expenditure upc 
with the making of regulations and their enforcement by inspection in regard to many ary US! ' CL 
subjects, such as the regulation of buildings, lodging-houses, and offensive trades, Q rant in aid of 
and the prevention of nuisances and infectious diseases. ^Expenditure under this* salaries of 
head is generally in the form of salaries, office accommodation, legal expenses, &c. Sanitary Officers. 
A grant of half the cost of the salaries of Sanitary Officers was previously paid 
to tbe Sanitary Authorities in aid of such expenditure out of the annual Parlia- 
mentary Yotes. Under the Local Government Act it is now paid from the Irish 
Local Taxation Account. . , 

It should bo noted that under section 15 of the Public Health Act or lS9b, tne 
Local Government Board has power to enforce the performance of duties m case 
of default by a Local Authority. .... . , 

The largest part of the expenditure of Sanitary Authorities is m connexion wifcn 
water supply and sewerage. Bub it must be remembered that the cost of the supply 
of water (and also of gas) for private purposes is mostly defrayed by specia 
charges, and does not fall on tbe ordinary rates. ; • 

* 51 & 62 YictTSTeoT t 46 & 47 Viet c.48. ... 

1 The guarantee was divided among the areas on apportioned parts of the capital. Provision was 
for the representation on the management of the lino of the baronies or parts of baronies charged vritn _sncn 
guarantee. In addition, the districts were required on default of the promoters to complete and von. tne 
line at their own cost. 

| Thf Councils nwpJso take over any murine work constructed by the Congested Districts Board or under 
the Bailways Act of 1890 (59 & 60 Viet. c. 34.). _ nn „ . , -, T - , -« . 

% -11 & 42 Viet. c. 52 ; 42 & 43 Viet. e. 57 j 47 & 48 Viet. c. 77 ; 52 & 53 Viet. c. 69 ; 53 & oi \ ict. c. o9 , 

59 & GO Viet. c. 54. 

** 59 & 60 Viet. c. 19, 
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Sewerage and 
irainage. 


Scavenging and 
cleansing. 


Housing of the 
Working Classes 
and Labourers 
Acts. 


Miscellaneous 

services. 


Under the Public Health Act of 1878 all the existing sewers (with a few exceptions) 
were vested in the Sanitary Authorities, and they are authorised to purchase, construct, 
maintain, and cleanse the sewers within their district. They are also to purify and 
dispose of the sewage, and for this purpose they are empowered to construct, purchase, 
or contract for the use of sewage disposal works within or outside their district. 

The same Act enabled Sanitary Authorities to undertake or contract for tbe removal 
of house refuse and the cleansing and watering of streets; and provides that if they 
do not themselves undertake or contract for the removal of house refuse, &c., they 
may make byelaws imposing the duty on tbe occupier of the premises. 

Under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890-96,* certain powers aro 
conferred on Urban Sanitary Authorities in relation to the clearing of unhealthy areas 
or unhealthy dwellings and the erection of lodging-houses for the working cl .asses. 
The loans sanctioned by the Local Government Board in connexion with houses for 
the working classes residing in towns amounted, at the end of the financial year 
1899-1900, to 375,1 65Z. 

Some of these powers have been conferred upon tbe Rural Sanitary Authorities but 
in rural districts this service is principally administered under a special series of Actsf 
— the Labourers (Ireland) Acts — under which Rural Sanitary Authorities (formerly the 
Boards of Guardians, now the Rural District Councils) are empowered to provide 
house accommodation and allotments for agricultural labourers. 

All schemes made under the Acts require to be confirmed by the Local Government 
Board, and, if their Order be appealed against, by the Lord Lieutenant in Council. 
Tbe Local Government Board also has power to enforce the execution of the Acts where 
necessary. 

From the inception of the Acts to the 81st March 1901, 17,166 cottages had been 
authorised, 14,689 had been constructed, of which 14,548 were actually let. During the 
same period the total amount of loans sanctioned by the Treasury is 2,051,3747. 

The rent obtained from the cottages is not sufficient to meet the cost of building and 
maintenance, and the balance of the expenditure falls upon the local rates,! but tbe 
greater part of the Exchequer Contribution of 40,0007. a year is applied in aid of this 
expenditure (see page 11). 

Urban and Rural District Councils act as Burial Boards for their districts, and are 
also the Authorities for dealing with the provision of Parks and Open Spaces and 
the establishment of Public Baths and Washhouses and other miscellaneous services. 


5. Education. 


The cost of 
Primary Educa- 
tion is almost 
wholly defrayed 
from Votes of 
Parliament. 


(a.) Primary Education. 

National Education in Ireland imposes practically no charge on Local Taxation 
proper, except expenses incurred in enforcing the Compulsory Clauses of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892. But it seems necessary to refer briefly to the amounts and 
principles of State expenditure on Irish Education, since the service is one which in 
England and Scotland must be regarded asa“ local purpose,” and the State expenditure 
upon it is to some extent parallel in the three countries. Moreover, part of the 
subventions passing through the Irish Local Taxation Account was, until very recently 
devoted to Elementary Education, and a part is still devoted to Intermediate and 
Technical Education. 

The main feature which distinguishes the educational finance of Ireland from that of 
England and Scotland is that (except as regards the original provision and to some 
extent, the upkeep of certain of the school buildings) almost the entire cost of' Prim ary 
Education is borne on Parliamentary Votes. ^ 

The cost of Primary Education consists of — 

(1.) Provision, improvement, and upkeep of school buildings, &i*. 

(2.) Maintenance of schools, salaries of teachers, grants to training colleges surmly 
of hooks and school apparatus, &c. ° 5 1 •' 

* 53 & 54 Viet. c. 70. ; 56 & 57 Viet. c. 33; 57 & 58 Viet. c. .55 ; 59 & 60 Viet, c 11 ’ 

f 46 & 47 Viet. c. 60.; 48 & 49 Viet. c. 77. ; 49 & 50 Viet. c. 59. ; 54 & 55 Viet. c. 71 • 55 y; ct c 7 
+ The Labourers Acts provided that an area of charge should be defined in any improvement gcliem ‘ ’ 1 

in that area a rate not to exceed If. in the £ in any one year could be imposed for the purposes of th/iw 
The rale was levied by the Guardians as part of the Poor Kate. An important change was made howev 1 . 
tue Local Government Act, and the expenditure of the llural District Councils under these Aota’ia ? r ’ 
equally as a District charge off the whole llural District. 13 now Jeviei1 
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Of Irish National Schools nearly one half are “Vested,” i.e., vested either in the 
Commissioners for National Education, or in Trustees: the remainder are “Non- 
Vested.” 

"W ith regard to Schools vested in Trustees, the Government contributes as a rule 
two' thirds of the cost of their original provision, and also makes grants for enlargement 
and improvement. 

And with regard to schools vested in the National Board, the Government pays 
two-thirds of the cost of the original provision in most cases, and the entire cost in 
the case of the .Model Schools ; also the whole cost of repairs (from the Vote for Public 
Works, &c.). 

The whole cost of the provision of Non-Vested Schools is borne locally by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

It should be mentioned here also that the Government pays half the cost of erecting 
teachers’ houses in connexion with Vested Schools provided the whole cost does not 
exceed '2001. The Government also contributes half the repayment of a loan to build 
a residence in connexion with either a Vested or Non-Vested School provided the total 
loan does not exceed 2507.. 

With regard to tho maintenance of schools, the original intention of the Government 
seoms to have boon to insist in all cases on local support, but this soon proved 
impracticable.* At present, almost the whole cost is provided from the Public 
Education Vote in one form or another, and on somewhat varying principles as 
regards different classes of schools. There was, however, a sum of 71,373/. subscribed 
from local sources in 1900-1. for the erection and improvement of school premises, 
and a sum of 77,99BZ. towards incomes of teachers, repairs, &c. 

Compulsory school attendance is only enforced at present in certain places. 

Before 1890 the main Government contribution was the ordinary grant for National 
Schools under Subhead E. of the Vote for Public Education, providing for salaries of 
teachers, monitors, &c., partly on fixed scales and partly by “ results fees.” 

In 1890 a sum of 78,000/.. out of the Beer and Spirit Surtaxes was assigned for 
the purpose of assisting education, i.e., mainly increasing teachers’ salaries. In 1899, 
this sum of 78,000/. was transferred to the new Department of Agriculture ; but a 
similar amount was given under the Vote for Public Education as an addition to the 
ordinary grant under Subhead E., in lieu of the former contribution under the Local 
Taxation Act, 1890. 

Meanwhile in 1892, following the English precedent, school fees were almost entirely 
abolished, and a new grant given under Subhead I. of the Vote for Public Education, 
which was first fixed at 9 per cent, of the School grant for the three Kingdoms, but 
was subsequently turned into a capitation grant of 10s. on the average attendance. 

Books and other school equipments are provided free at the starting of a school, 
hut the stock is maintained at the cost of the local managers. 

The Teachers’ Pension Pnnd was very largely endowed from Irish Church Funds 
(1,300,000/.), and receives also a yearly grant of 18,000/. from the Vote. 

The only contribution from the rates towards the cost of education in Ireland was 
made between the years 1875 and 1900, under the following circumstances. By the 
National School Teachers Acfcf Guardians were empowered to contribute from the Poor 
Bates a sum equal to half the grant at that time given by the State in the shape of 
“ results fees.” Subsequently it was arranged that the Commissioners of National 
Education out of the portion of the Beer and Spirits Surtaxes assigned to them should 
relieve the Guardians by recouping to them so much as would have beeu paid directly 
to the Teachers, had the schools been in non- contributory Unions. These provisions, 
however, never had a very extended operation. In 1899— L900 only 25 Unions (out of 
160) contributed in this manner, and their contributions came to 25.325/., of which 
16,685/. was recouped, so that the net charge on the rates was 8,637/. From 1 st April 
1900, the system of results fees was abolished, and the contributions by the Guardians 
came to an end. 

There being no school rate in Ireland, the State contribution is considerably higher 
than in England or Scotland in proportion to the number of children in average 
attendance. But the proportion of children in average attendance to the whole 
population is low in Ireland, and in other respects the total expenditure on Education 
seems to be less than the average in Great Britain. Thus the Education Grants in 
Ireland are not much larger, in proportion to population, than in England or 
Scotland. _________ 

'* See Sixteenth Report of the Commissioners of .-National Education, 1841. | 38 & 39 Viet. c. 96. 

F 8 
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The Intermediate 
Education Board : 
Source and 
disposal of funds. 


(b.) Intermediate Education. 

By an Act of 1878 a Board was appointed to promote Intermediate Secular 
Education in Ireland. The purposes of the Act are thus defined : — _ , 

(1.) “ Providing for the payment of prizes and exhibitions, and the giving of 
“ certificates to students ” ; and 

(2.) “ Providing for the payment, to managers of schools complying with the pre- 
“ scribed conditions, of fees dependent on the results of public examinations 
“ of students.” 

For these purposes the income arising from 1,000,000/., part of the Irish Church 
Surplus, was placed at the disposal of the Board. 

In 1890 a further endowment was provided, viz., the residue of the Irish share of 
the Beer and Spirit Surtaxes (after deduction of the 78,OOOZ. then assigned to 
Elementary Education and now transferred to the Department of Agriculture), The 
amount of this residue varies, of course, from year to year. For the year 1898-9 it 
was 54,175/., and for 1S99-1900, 71,400/. 

The scheme of payment, which was approved by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Treasury, included — 

(1) Results fees to mauagers to schools, calculated on the “ passes ” of individual 

students ; 

(2) Rewards to students based on a competitive examination. 

The members of the Intermediate Education Board were appointed in 1898 under a 
special Commission from the Lord Lieutenant to enquire into the working of the 
system. They made recommendations for the modification of certain details including 
additional inspection ; and these recommendations were ratified by an Act of 1900 
(63 and 64 Viet. c. 43.). 


(c.) Technical Education. 


Funds adminis- 
tered by the new 
Department of 
Agriculture, &c. 


The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 applied to Ireland, and the authorities for 
administering it are now County, Town and District Councils (6L & 62 Viet. c. 37. s. 7.). 
The rates for this purpose are limited to lcZ. in the £. 

By an Act of 1899 (62 & 63 Viet. c. 50.) the whole service (including the part 
previously administered by the Science and Art Department) was placed in the charge 
of the new Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The funds placed 
at the disposal of that Department are derived from various sources and include 
78.000L from the Beer and Spirit Surtaxes, besides certain sums from annual Votes. 
An annual sum of 55,000 1. is specially set apart for Technical Instruction, and is to be 
apportioned among the Counties and County Boroughs. Other sums are applicable to 
agriculture, fisheries, &c. 

The disposition of these funds is mostly subject to the concurrence of the Board of 
Technical Instruction or the Agricultural Board ; two bodies which were ci’eated under 
the Act, and are, to a large extent, representative of the Local Authorities. 

The Act provides that “the Department shall not, in the absence of special 
“ considerations, apply or approve of the application of money under this 
section .... to schemes in respect of which aid is not given out of money 
“ provided by local authorities or from other local sources.” 


(d.) Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 


Reformatory and In 1.868 the Reformatory Schools Act (31 & 32 Viet. c. 59) and the Industrial 
J5SSSS’* ^ 81 empowered the Grand Juries dad theOonS ot 

cost met from •L'liDim, UorK, and Limerick to make arrangements with the directors or managers of 

rates and from any Reformatory or Industrial School for the reception of aucL. children as are 

Parliamentary ordered to be sent to these schools, and to raise the money necessary for their 
Votes respectively, maintenance from the local rates. Under a later Act (44 & 45 Viet. c . 59) they might 
contribute towards the cost of building Reformatory Schools. 

Under the Local Government Act these powers passed to the Ccmntv and County 
Borough Councils. J 

The expenditure upon these schools is largely met by a direct Parliamentary 
Vote, amounting to 6s. per head per week for children m Reformatories and for 
children in Industrial Schools. ’ 

Besides small receipts from other sources the amounts received from the Treasury 
and the Local Rates respectively in the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 were 
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Reformatory Schools. 


— • 

1 1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

From Parliamentary Vote 
„ Local Rates 


£ 

9,219 

4,222 

£ 

8,895 

5,588 

8,915 

4,198 

Total 

- £ 

13,441 

' 14,483 

13,113 


Industrial Schools. 


— - 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

From Parliamentary Vote 
„ Local Rates - 


£ 

101,225 

41,261 

£ 

100,524 

55,478 

£ 

97,853 

41,944 

Total 

- £ 

142,486 

156,002 

139,797 


6. Police. 


(a.) The Royal Irish Constabulary. 

The earliest Police Force (so-called) established in the United Kingdom was that The cost of the 
set up in Dublin in 1786 by the Irish Statute 26 Geo. ITT, cap. 24. But all the T^yal Irish 
forces which had been established in Ireland at earlier dates were in 1836 consolidated Constabulary is 
into one force called the Constabulary of Ireland, the present title having been from Votes' 3 ^' 
conferred in 1867. 

The cost of the force was charged primarily on the Consolidated Fund, but a 
moiety was recovered out of the County Cess, according to the numbers stationed in 
each county. In 1846 the whole cost of the normal force was made chargeable on 
the Consolidated Fund,” - and in 1854 the charge was transferred to Yotes of 
Parliament.^ 

When, however, a special force of extra Police is required in any locality, one-half 
of the cost may be recovered from that locality. Special contributions are also made 
by the Boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry. 

These and other incidental receipts are appropriated in aid of the Vote. 

The cost of resident magistrates was charged to this Vote until 1871-72, when it 
was transferred to the Vote for County Court Officers, &c. 

The following Table shows the expenditure for a series of years and the sources from 
which it was defrayed : — 


Cost of the Irish Constabulary. 


Year ending 

Total Cost. 

Net charge 
to the 
Imperial 
Exchequer.* 

Charged to 
Local Rates 
or otherwise 
recovered. 


Year ending 

Total Cost. 

Net charge 
to .the 
Imperial 
Exchequer.* 

Charged to 
Local Rates 
or otherwise 
recovered. 

31st March 1876 

„ ,, 1881 

„ „ 1882 

„ ,, 1883 

„ „ 1884 

„ „ 1885 

„ „ 1886 

„ „ 1887 

„ „ 1888 

„ „ 1889 

£ 

1.038,473 

1,169,032 

1,295,840 

1,573,209 

1,429,125 

1,407,222 

1,387,169 

1,421,855 

1,410,454 

1,412,946 

£ 

1,000,797 

1,140,768 

1,259,519 

1,488,392 

1,294,892 

1,304,707 

1,286,498 

1,365,470 

1,359,266 

1,318,790 

£ 

37,676 

28,264 

36,321 

84,817 

134,233 

102,515 

100,671 

56,385 

51,188 

94,156 


3 1st March 1890 
„ „ 1891 

„ „ 1892 

„ „ 1893 

„ „ 1894 

„ „ 1895 

„ ., 1896 

„ „ 1897 

„ ,, 1898 

„ „ 1899 

£ 

1,412,680 

1,424,530 

1,421,008 

1,409,180 

1,396,078 

1,402,077 

1,404,261 

1,404,728 

1,375,469 

1,362,654 

£ 

1,342,651 

1,357,289 

1,362,348 

1,342,768 

1,356,580 

1,354,449 

1,364,341 

1,369,294 

1,342,228 

1,336,102 

£ 

70,029 

67,241 

58,660 

66,412 

39,498 

47,626 

39,920 

35,434 

33,240 

26,552 


* Not including sums charged on other Votes for buildings, &c. 


* See Report of Devon Commission on the Occupation of Land in Ireland (1845) and Sir R, Peel’s speech 
ou 27th January 1846 (Hansard LXXXIII., pp. 238, Ac.), 
t See 6 Will. IY., c. 13 ; 9 & 10 Vicfc., c. 97 ; 17 & 18 Victv, c. 94. F 4 
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The coat of the 
Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police is 
defrayed partly 
from Totes and 
partly from a 
special Police 
Bate. 


(6.) The Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

This force was also established under the Act of 1.836. The district which i rt guards 
is oyer 36 square miles, and includes six neighbouring townships, besides the City of 

Dl Th™'cost of the force is charged upon a Parliamentary Vote, hut considerable 
sums are recovered from the locality, and appropriated in aid of the Vote, including 
a Police Rate of 8 i. in the £ levied through the whole district. 

The produce of this rate in 1899-1900 was 35,1661. In addition, there aro paid to 
Police Funds the proceeds of duties on Carriages, Publicans' Licences, and Pedlars and 
Chimney Sweepers’ Certificates. The cost of the Dublin Police Courts is charged 
against the Vote, and the fines, fees, and penalties imposed are credited thereto, lhe 
duty on Pawnbrokers’ Licences, formerly paid to Police Funds, was transferred to the 
Local A.uthorities by section 67 of the Local Government Act 1898. 

The following Table shows the gross cost of the force, and the local receipts 
available to meet it ; the balance falls on the Exchequer : — 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Year. 

Expenditure 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

Recoil) ts. 



£ 


£ 

£ 


94,994 

41,413 

1884-85 

146,492 

51,412 


95,139 

41,587 

1885-86 

144,511 

147,095 

51,926 


97,393 

44,522 

1886-87 

49,406 


97,786 

44,381 

1887-88 

145,996 

49,280 


102,766 

46,285 

1888-89 

144,558 

55,269 


135,118 

48,813 

1889-90 

143,740 

50,713 


135,096 

52,906 

1890-91 

142,874 

53,201 


132,032 

53,905 

1891-92 

142,949 

50,950 


134,248 

52,774 

1892-93 

142,213 

49,394 


134,823 

56,178 

1893-94 

142,386 

51,100 


137,300 

56,063 

1894-95 

143,127 

52,505 


137,384 

52,333 

1895-96 

141,502 

51,242 

1880-81 

136,164 

53,893 

1896-97 

144,758 

52,661 

1881-82 

136,957 

52,477 

1897-98 

144,199 

58,446 

1882- 83 

1883- 54 

167,640 

154,907 

50,794 

52,823 

1898-99 

145,257 

52,324 


(c.) Prisons. 

\ Small expiring The cost of the maintenance of County and Borough gaols and bridewells in 
charge on rates Ireland was a charge upon the County Cess until 3877, when the Prisons Service was 

former pri son taken over by the Central Government and the cost defrayed out of the annual 

officers Pri S Parliamentary Votes. Some small expenses, such as the cost of conveyance of 

prisoners before committal, and of the conveyance of juveniles from prisons to 
reformatories, are still paid by the County Councils, but the principal charge remaining 
on the local rates is for annuities to former prison officers. The sum required for 
this purpose, which is a gradually diminishing one, is a county-at-large charge on the 
new Poor Rate levied by the County Councils. 


* See the Acts 6 & 7 Will, IV., c. 29 and 1 Viet. e. 25. 
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